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The Flowers of Palestine 
By Curtis May 


HE flowers of sacred Palestine! How beautiful 
they grow, 

Up-springing on the sunny slopes that Christ trod 
long ago, 

As rich as when their fragrance rare they shed upon 
his feet 

The humble gift of voiceless love, like Mary's ointment 
sweet ! 

The spreading oleanders, the mountain lilies fair, 

The waxen blossoms white as snow the orange 
branches bear, 

The vivid scarlet clusters the full pomegranates bend, 

Through all the land their beauty and their balmy odors 
send. 


They glow like gems in hidden nooks, they fringe the 
sun-bright lakes, 

They glisten on that lofty rock whereon the red dawn 
breaks ; 

The narrow sheep-paths through the plains in glory 
they define, 

With sudden bursts of splendor on the barren crags 
they shine. 

Hieroglyphics of the Unseen, writ by a mighty hand, 

The symbols of creative love, they star the Holy 
Land. 

No spot so drear some little seed may not take root 
and draw, 

Like character, its growing-force from God's eternal 
law. 


Out of the seeds of those glad flowers on which his 
look did rest, 

Old Mother Nature reverently binds garlands for her 
breast, 

And still the caftaned children, with merry laugh-and 
shout, 

Heap their gay tunics with the wealth the summer 
flings about. 


The flowers of sacred Palestine! How beautiful they 


grow, 

Up-springing on the sunny slopes that Christ trod 
long ago! 

Beneath the fig and olive trees their lovely store is 
spread 

And he who looks with seeing eye is cheered and com- 
forted. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 











Our Duty to Know Our Duty 


If a man does as well as he knows how, he is 
likely to think that he does as well as can be expected 


of him. But he makes a sad mistake who acts on 
that idea. It is every man’s duty to know what is 
right, and then to do it. God's commands are ‘‘ Thou 
shalt '’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt not.’’ There is no allow- 
ance for ignorance of the right way. In human so- 
ciety it is a man’s duty to know the law, and then to 
do it. And that is God's standard for man. 


KK 
Do You Prefer Poverty, or Riches? 


Having an abundance of this world’s goods, and 
being without God as our Father and Friend and 
Helper, is being poor indeed, even for this life and the 


present time. Finding ourselves without any earthly 
possessions or human helpers while being in God's 
service, and having God's help, is having wealth in- 
deed. ‘‘If God is for us, who is against us?’’ Thus 
supplied, while thus lacking, we are as those who are 
‘‘as poor, yet making many rich ; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things.’’ The choice is open 
to-us all between being in helpless poverty or having 
boundless wealth. 
KK 


How Bad Could You Be? 


One sometimes hears an over-confident person 
say of a particular kind of misdoing, ‘If God will 
keep me from other forms of sin, I can keep myself 
from that one.’’ Yet such a remark shows a sad 
ignorance of self. Ii was Peter who seemed most 
confident that he would never openly deny his Lord. 
How soon and how sadly he failed where he was most 
confident! Here is a lesson for all of us: 


** Beware of Peter’s word, 
Nor confidently say, 
*I never will deny the Lord,’ 
But, ‘ Grant I never may.’ ’’ 


A godly and lovable child of God said of his own feel- 
ings in this line: ‘‘I never hear of the ill-doing of a 
very bad man without having the consciousness that I 
might sin in the same way if I were tempted and not 
held back of God.’’ That sense of God's restraining 
and withholding grace was that man’s safety. Let us 
do likewise. 


“ 


Parents as God’s Representatives 

It is common to speak of the Fifth Command- 
ment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother,’’ as a com- 
mandment of the second table of the law, applicable 
to our duties to man, rather than of our duties to 
God, But this is a mistake. Our parents are repre- 
sentatives of God, and are to be honored accordingly. 
They are not on the plane of our fellow-men and ot 
our neighbors. They are above us, Godward; not 
alongside of us, manward. He who fails of realizing 
this truth lacks an understanding and appreciation of 
our place and duties Godward and manward. 


a ' 
Is it a Small Gift, or a Large? 


Givirg according to what we have is what has 
God's approval. It is not the amount of the gift, but 
the spirit of the giver as shown in the gift. As an 
old divine said on this point, ‘‘ The Lord looks not so 
much at what we've given as at what we've got left.’’ 
The two mites given by the poor widow in the temple 
treasury were commended of our Lord, not because 
of their amount, but because ‘‘she of her want did 
cast in all the living that she had."’ Many a scanty 
giver has claimed generosity by measuring his gift by 
the amount of the widow's contribution, instead of 
her spirit. Mr. Moody once rebuked a wealthy giver 
who said, as he proffered a trifling sum, ‘‘I'll give 
the widow's mite.’’ ‘' Don't call that a widow's mite 
unless it's at least half your earthly possessions,"’ said 
Mr. Moody. 
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Lessons from the International Convention 


= DVANCED teaching, not advanced lessons,”’ 

was the clarion call that went up from the 

delegate-representatives of over twenty mil- 
lion Sunday-school workers assembled at Denver in 
the Tenth International Sunday-school Convention. 
‘*] wish I could believe that the exodus at a certain 
age from the Sunday-school is because the lessons are 
not dificult enough,’’ was the canny comment of the 
Chairman of the Lesson Committee. This was after 
he and the Convention had listened to able and vari- 
ous suggestions as to the lesson situation and its needs, 
including the oft-heard claim that young people are 
leaving the Sunday-school because the lessons are not 
up to their advanced standards, But, as was force- 
fully stated by the editorial head of one of the largest 
denominations in this country, ‘if it's hard work they 
want, we can give them such work on the uniform 
lessons as will make their heads ache.'’ Professor 
Sanders's ‘‘Senior Bible Class’’ studies, following 
the International Lessons, as they have been con- 
ducted by him in The Sunday School Times for the 
past five years, have shown the limitless possibili- 
ties of an advanced, consecutive, well-rounded study 
of the Scriptures by completed periods, without any 
need of abandoning the uniform-lesson plan, and 
ccmprehensive and ‘difficult’ enough to suit the 
most fastidious. The success of the Sanders plan of 
study, as proven by the thousands of alert, bright- 
minded young people and adults in all parts of the 
country following his work, has been a significant 
factor in determining the future possibilities of the 
uniform-lesson plan. 

And so the mature, thoughtful conviction of the 
Sunday-school workers of the world, as expressed at 
Denver, is that the positive gain and the yet un- 
sounded possibilities of the Uniform Lesson System 
are such as to imperatively demand its continuance 
for the present. A Beginners’ Course, for the little 
ones who are unable to read, is a thing by itself. It 
is intended for those younger than the primary age, 
and the marked success of the one year’s course of 





lessons issued by the International Lesson Committee 
last December, and carefully tested by many classes 
during the first six months of this year, would seem 
to settle any doubt as to the wisdom of providing such 
a course. The largest gathering of primary teachers 
ever assembled made an urgent request of the Inter- 
national Convention that a two years’ Beginners’ 
Course be provided, replacing the one year’s course 
now standing, and this request was heartily granted. 
The Lesson Committee, before leaving Denver, took 
steps to issue a new two years’ Beginners’ Course next 
spring or summer, looking toward its actual use at the 
beginning of the year 1904. 

The spirit of the Denver Convention was in no 
sense a self-satisfied spirit. (There was no air of com- 
placency there, no indication that any one felt that 
Sunday-school work had ‘‘arrived.’’ There was a 
restless, eager, noble discontent with present attain- 
ments, and noticeable determination to go on to yet 
unreached goals. The pressing need of better teach- 
ing, graded teaching, advanced teaching,—call it 
what you will,—was ever present, and urged by radi- 
cals and conservatives alike. Superintendents and 
teachers went home fired with a new zeal to exalt the 
teaching work of the church as it has never yet been 
exalted. Teacher-training as a distinct, organized 
form of Sunday-school work has come into vigorous 
existence, and the beginning is only yet seen. Given 
an army of trained Sunday-school teachers, syste- 
matically studying the child and the Bible, and the 
question of what lessons are needed, and how they 
shall be chosen, will solve itself with surprising ease. 
The ideal lesson system is not going to work a revo- 
lution in the Sunday-school. The ideal teaching 
force alone will solve all questions and clear the path 
of all difficulties. 

While the Uniform Lesson System was stanchly 
adhered to as offering far greater possibilities for 
Sunday-school progress than any other system sug- 
gested and discussed, here again there was no thought 
that there is not room for steady improvement in the 
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choice and plan of the uniform-lesson selections. A 
comparison of the later series of lessons with the 
earlier series shows how the later Lesson Committees 
profited by and improved upon the work of their pre- 
decessors. ‘To the Sixth Lesson Committee the Sun- 
day-school world confidently looks for the same 
substantial progress as that which characterized the 
Fifth. The great achievement for which the Fifth 
Committee will go down into history, and which did 
more to silence adverse criticism than any other one 
act of any Committee, was the offering of the eigh- 
teen months’ study of the Life of Christ from the 
Four Gospels. There was historical continuity, com- 
pleteness, scholarliness, biographical interest, adapta- 
bility. There was no scrappiness, disjointedness, 
nor sacrifice of history to homiletics. History and 
homiletics were both there in full measure. 

To be sure, the Life of Christ as told in the Four 
Gospels is an exceptional subject even in the Scrip- 
tures, and all its conditions cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere in the Bible. But the principles that un- 
derlay that course of study can be applied elsewhere. 
One great reason for its notable, universal success as 
a Sunday-school study was its completion of a definite 
period of Bible history. The urgent need of this 
element in the planning of future courses of lessons was 
wisely emphasized at Denver. The Sunday School 
Times has already voiced the regret of Sunday-school 
workers at such breaks in the study of completed pe- 
riods as occurred in the Old Testament lessons of 
1g01 and 1902, and in the lessons from the Acts in 
1902 and 1903. _ It is therefore rejoiced to be able to 
announce that the new Lesson Committee, while its 
plans are as yet, of course, wholly tentative, is pre- 
paring to apply the principle of studying the Bible 
‘* by completed periods,’’ even farther than has yet 
been done. For this the Sunday-school world will 
rise up and give thanks. 

The Denver Convention will go on record as 
silencing for all time the baseless attacks of unknow- 
ing ones concerning the International Convention's 
attitude toward temperance. Every man, woman, 
and child in the great audience hall thrilled with re- 
sponsive enthusiasm as Dr. John Potts, Chairman of 
the Lesson Committee, thundered forth his denuncia- 
tion of the unfair assaults upon the Committee. 
‘* The grandest temperance organization on the top of 
the earth is the Sunday-school, and the activities con- 
nected with the Sunday-school. ... Every Sunday- 
school in the world is true to the principles of tem- 
perance and total abstinence.’’ The roar of applause 
that burst from the Convention will be heard round 
the world. Even if at some future time the true 
friends of total abstinence believe that it can be taught 
more effectively in the Sunday-school without the inter- 
rupting quarterly temperance lessons than with them, 
no man can ever again question the motives or the con- 
victions of the organized Sunday-school workers of 
this continent as to temperance. For the present, as 
reported last week in these columns, the quarterly 
temperance lessons are continued unchanged. 

Finances and statistics are good indications of gain 
or loss. In these two matters the Denver Conventioa 
was in keeping with itself. The statistics of the past 
three years will surprise some gloomy critics of the 
Sunday-school. While they have not yet been finally 
corrected, they may be relied upon as under, rather 
than over, the truth, For the United States alone 
they show, in round numbers, an increase, since 1899, 
of 410,000 in total enrolment, of 134,000 scholars, of 
15,000 teachers, and of 2,200 schools. When it is 
remembered that these figures all stand for increases 
during a period when there has been considerable 
talk about decline in Sunday-school membership, the 
significance of the facts is striking. And in keeping 
with this spirit of growth and larger things, the 
amount of money pledged at Denver for carrying on 
the world-wide activities of the International organi- 
zation was larger by about seven thousand dollars than 
that pledged at any previous convention. 

A great lesson to the world taught by the Denver 
Convention was that of determined unity in the face 
of strong, honest differences of opinion, and in the 
absence of the one who for a generation had led the 
international Sunday-school forces, and had many a 
time averted discord where it seemed inevitable. 
What would be done when B. F. Jacobs left the front 
had been a serious question in the mind of many a 
leader and worker. His going would open the door 
to new, untried plans, would call for the filling of his 
difficult office, would make perplexing problems more 
perplexing, would do away with one of the most 
effective centers of unity the Convention had ever 
had. Furthermore, sharp differences of opinion as 
to lesson systems were likely to be ventilated at Den- 
ver as never before. The Convention must steer 
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between the extremes of radicalism and old-fogyism. 
Never since 1872 had the probability of serious divis- 
ions seemed so imminent. 

And out of this sea of differences, these shoals of 
untried systems, the radicalism that would wreck, the 
dreaded dead-weight of conservatism that would allow 
of no progress, the Convention moved on trium- 
phantly, harmoniously, united under a new leader 
who will have the support of every section of the vast 


Is the American Revision the “ Fruit 
of Unpardonable Sectarianism ” ? 


The American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible grows steadily in favor with all classes of Bible 
readers. The latest indication of this was the resolu- 
tion passed by the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Denver, representing fourteen million Bible 
students in North America, memorializing the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to take such action as would enable 
it to supply the American Revision to those of its 
patrons who desired it. When such an all-inclusive 
and fittingly conservative body of Christians as the 
International Convention takes such action, its signi- 
ficance as bearing on the widespread use of the 
American Revision can hardly be overestimated. In 
this connection it is interesting to note one of the 
violent attacks upon the American Revision made 
some months ago. A Kentucky reader, who says 
warmly that ‘*‘ The Sunday School Times has for more 
than twenty years been the first and chief force in 
shaping’’ his religious opinions and convictions, 
wrote at the time asking the Editor's opinion on the 
criticism referred to. Communications in a certain 
non-Baptist journal had asserted with great serious- 
ness that the American Revision was ‘‘a Baptist pro- 
duction ;"’ that ‘‘it was the immersionists who got 
the American Revision in water—hot water it is likely 
to be before its critics are through with it ;’’ that it 
is ‘*the fruit of- unpardonable sectarianism ;"' that 
‘«this exhibition of sectarianisin will effectually pre- 
vent it from ever being the Bible for the home of 
such Christians as are not immersionists.’’ The oc- 
casion for this attack was the manner in which the 
American Revisers render certain passages in the 
Gospels touching baptism, and their use or non-use 
of the prepositions ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘with’’ in various 
passages. The Kentucky reader, naturally troubled 
by the vehemence of and apparently good reason for 
these warnings against the American Revision, wrote : 

I have been trying to get ready to buy a copy of the Ameri- 
can Revision. But some criticisms which have come out in 
my own church re have troubled me. For this reason I 
enclose a sample of these criticisms, and ask you to please let 
me know if the criticism is correct, and what you have to say 
about it. If the Bible is as those men say, I cannot see how a 
great interdenominational Sunday-school paper like The Sun- 
day School Times can ever adopt it and make it the standard. 
Would it be too much for you to answer the criticism in the 
Times ? 

The story is told that when Andrew Jackson, as 
President of the United States, was visiting a certain 
town in New England, the local authorities were 
mortified that no salute of cannon had been fired. 
They determined to make a handsome apology, and 
drew up a formal statement specifying some thirteen 
reasons for the absence of the salute. ‘The first 
reason set down was that they had no cannon. 
‘« Never mind the other twelve reasons,’’ the Presi- 
dent interrupted. 

There are a number of valid answers to the charge 
that the American Revision is the product of ‘‘un- 
pardonable [Baptist] sectananism,’’ but perhaps one 
that will appeal as fully as any to the American pub- 
lic is the fact that amgng the survivors of the Ameri- 
can Revision Committee who edited the final Version 
of 1901 there was not a single Baptist brother left in 
the American New Testament Company / Dr. Ken- 
drick, the only Baptist scholar active in the New 
Testament Revision in America, died October 22, 
1895, before the actual work on the Standard Edition 
fairly began. He probably knew, during the years 
from 1895 to 1901, more than his former co-laborers 
as to the full significance of the Greek prepositions 
they were wrestling with, but it is not known that he 
was enabled to give them the benefit of his fuller 
knowledge. 

It would be a simple matter to go on and show in 
detail why the ripe, consecrated, interdenominational 
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field, holding fast to that which past experience has 
proved good, eager for new things yet unattained, 
ready to try all that seems worth the trying. It was 
an object lesson that will not be forgotten. It was a 


rare exhibitiom of what determined unity of heart and 
spirit can do toward settling differences of opinion. 
The Denver Convention will be historic for its unity 
indications pointed the 


of spirit when all human 
other way. 


scholarship of the American Revision. Committee 
rendered the passages under criticism as the American 
Revision now gives them. There is no occasion for 
doing so here. Whatever may be one’s denomina- 
tional affiliations, or one’s honest convictions as to 
immersion, the facts as to the American Revision 
make the charge of sectarianism not only preposter- 
ous, but ridiculous. 
ax 


Why Do Editors Act So Strangely ? 


This is an age when people want to know ‘‘ why.” 
Nothing is secure from the investigating eye cf at 
least the American public. Of recent months even 
the editors—autocratic, supreme, omniscient—have 
not escaped the scrutinizing commissions of inquiry 
that are abroad throughout the land. If people don’t 
understand how or why an editor does things, they 
propose to know, and the wise editor is he who grace- 
fully and quickly responds to this inevitable search- 
light of public investigation. A Connecticut con- 
tributor and friend of The Sunday School Times 
probably voices a question that has arisen in many 
another writer's mind when he courteously but re- 
lentlessly asks : 

I have always been very considerate of the editors’ time, and 
in all my relations with them in the way of contributor have 
exercised great patience rather than bore them with inquiries; 
but, with regard to their plan of publication, I have never yet 
been able to arrive at a distinct idea about it. For example, 
they will sometimes publish a contribution right off; in an- 
other case it will be delayed six months,—perhaps a year or two. 
I am not now speaking of the Times alone. Comparing notes 
with other writers, I have found they had the same experience. 
For myself, for instance, I have had copy (verses) lie with the 
Youth's Companion: until three later pieces sent them have 
been printed. Some things improve with age, but it always 
seems to writers of verse that the production has a vigor of in- 
Spiration inseparable from its birth. Besides, there are so 
many poets in this day, and themes so correspondingly scarce, 
that every day runs a risk of another genius stumbling on to 
your theme and winning your laurels. I do not expect the 
editor to give away this secret to me, and I have hoped that 
in the lapse of years I _ discover it myself. At any rate, 
I hope the Editor of the Times has not forgotten that he has 
yet two unpublished contributions of the writer that he (the 
writer) has been yearning to see in your delightful weekly. 

From the waiting writer's standpoint it does seem 
a little mystifying, if not unnecessary. But from the 
editor's standpoint it is hardly less trying, for this 
reason: An editor is often more interested in the 
latest article he has accepted than in any other, and 
would enjoy nothing better than being able to pass on 
every manuscript to the public fresh from his own 
reading. Yet both he and his contributor.are doomed 
to continual disappointment by inexorable conditions. 
So many and so changing are these conditions that 
only a lifetime in editorial work would serve to bring 
them all in review. For example, one manuscript 
must be used at a certain season only ; an unexpected 
combination of other ‘‘ must’’ articles, added to con- 
ditions of ‘‘space’’ and ‘ fit,’’ and the publisher's 
edict as to how many pages are justified just then, 
work together to crowd it out entirely this season. 
Nothing for it, then, but to wait a year, though it may 
have been in hand already for three months, while an 
article received only a week before, which could be used 
at any time, just makes a desired ‘fit,"’ and is used 
immediately. Qne disappointed writer, one delightfully 
surprised writer,—both at their wits’ end to explain 
why. So it goes. Length, subject-matter, season- 
ableness, other manuscripts by the same writer, other 
articles on the same subject, the early publication of 
a book in which an article in hand must appear, the 
death of one person, the birth of another, a corona- 
tion, a war, a peace tribunal, sudden general interest 
in a certain subject,—all these and many other cir- 
cumstances, added to the éver-present mechanical 
conditions that must be met, Combine to furnish the 
elements in the puzzle which even a Connecticut 
Yankee confesses he has had to give up. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. The Editor would\ike every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


A Sunday-School Exchange of Ideas 


Great strides are made in any department of 
effort whenever a person or an organization decides 
to put into practice the interchange of ideas. This is 
the way progress is made.. The superintendent who 
never visits any Sunday-school but his own, and is sat- 
isfied with an attendance record of fifty-two Sundays in 
the year, cannot expect to become a B. F. Jacobs or a 
Marion Lawrance. Recognizing this principle, the 
Twentieth District of the Philadelphia County Sab- 
bath School Association is successfully carrying on a 
systematic interchange of helpful plans among the 
Sunday-schools of the district. This district com- 
prises the southern half of West Philadelphia,—a 
residence quarter,—and includes forty-five schools. 
The printed circular sent out to these schools states 
that a committee of superintendents of the district was 
appointed, to be known as The Sunday-school Ex- 
change Committee for this special work among the 
schools ; that the committee will try to make it possi- 
ble for every school in the district to help, and to be 
helped by, others in the same field : First, by inquiring 
as to the special problems and the notably successful 
methods of each school; and, second, by bringing 
the school with a problem into touch with the schcol 
that has done something noteworthy toward solving 
the same problem. The committee will endeavor to 
make appointments for representatives of schools 
which have successful methods to give to schools 
which desire such methods ; and it is suggested that 
speakers should meet with teachers and officers for 
half an hour immediately betore or after the school 
session. The blank accompanying the letter is (con- 
densed) as follows : 


To the Sunday-School Exchange Committee 
of the Twentieth District, Philadelphia 
William P. Wattles, Secretary of the Committee, 
4103 Walnut Street 


Name of school. 
Location . 





Our school would welcome a 
knowledge of tested and success- 
ful m€thods, especially in the 
following phases of Sunday- 
school work : 


Our school has-met with espe- 
cially encouraging results in the 
following phases of our work : 








SUGGESTED THEMES.—Securing Teachers, Teacher- 
Training, Home Department, Cradle Roll, Grading, Increasing 
Attendance, Neighborhood Visiting, Teachers’-Meeting, De- 
—— Library, Records, Looking Up Absenteés, Finances, 

lissionary Offerings, Punctuality, Bible Drills, Orders of Exer- 
cise, Decision Day, and any others you have in mind. 











We would prefer to have the committee make appointments 


for speakers to confer with us wy ty our school session, to 


meet with us at. . o'clock. 
(Signed) . ee 0 swe a 
Office in School ‘ 
Address . 


N. B.— Will the superintendent be so kind as to answer the 
Sollowing questions : 

Do you have a weekly conrguat-an tos, 3 

Who leads it? . . 

Would you, personally, favor a weekly. union teachers’ -meet- 
ing in the district, for lesson study and teacher-train- 


ing ?. 
4 
Home Department by Sections 
Instead of Districts 


Home Department problems are being solved, 
and the work of this great adjunct of the church is 
being developed with: wonderful rapidity. One of 
the metheds in common vogue is dividing the com- 
munity into districts, whereby a certain section of a 
city in the order of the streets is assigned to a visitor. 
This has seemed to the pastor of St. Luke's Reformed 


Church of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, too mechanical. 
The Rev. William F. Lichliter writes: ‘* While it 
may sometimes work satisfactorily, it may also in a 
measure fail. When we organized, the pastor divided 
the whole number of persons to be visited into sections, 
giving names and addresses, and assigned the persons 
to visit and invite those named to become members 
of the Home Department. Since then occasionally a 
visitor will secure a new member, but the pastor 
makes it annually his business to canvass all the new 
names connected with congregation or Sunday-school, 
and personally invite them to become members, and 
in this way forms new sections and assigns new vis- 
itors. These sections as to the residence of the 
members overlap one another, the object being to 
secure the visitor best fitted, for several considera- 
tions, to visit the members belonging to her section. 
The visitors are all women, in age from seventeen to 
thirty-five.’’ St. Luke’s has an enrolment of 502, 
besides 215 in the Home Department. 


% 
Teachers, Make Your Own Maps 


It isn't an easy matter for a teacher to always find 
a printed map just suited to a particular lesson, with- 
out being encumbered with a lot of irrelevant matter 
more or less confusing to pupils. Just here comes in 
the importance of the home-made map. Mrs. John 
Marston of Somerset, Pennsylvania, has found such 
maps a great help in impressing the geography of the 
lesson on the pupils of her ciass. When the map is 
made as the lesson progresses, the interest of the 
pupils is intense. Mrs. Marston's method is to 
secure right proportions for her map construction by 
using the lines of longitude and latitude, —<‘‘ the rec- 
tangles formed by these are convenient ‘squares’ to 
enlarge them by. These maps do not require a 
skilled draftsman ; any one with a little patience can 
acquire the ability to draw them sufficiently well for 
the purpose they are intended to serve.’’ 


“~ 


A Book About the 
International Lessons 

Teachers have often been told that they should 
know more than they teach. Now and then they 
need to be told specifically what things they should 
know that they may not have occasion to teach. One 
thing they should be conversant with is the history of 
the International Lessons. Dr. Edwin Wilbur Rice 
has done the busy teacher a service in writing a most 
concise historical account of the lesson system, under 
the title «* A Short History of the International Lesson 
System"’ (Philadelphia : The American Sunday School 
Union. 25 cents). Thirty pages are devoted to the 
subject, and it is issued in convenient form for carry- 
ing in the pocket. To this is added a classified list 
of the lessons for the whole period of their existence, 
—thirty-three years, from 1872 to 1904. They are 
arranged according to the order of their sequence in 
the Bible, with the date when each lesson was, or is 
to be, studied. This was arranged by Clarence Rus- 
sell Williams. An interesting appendix to the little 
work is the ‘fivefold treatment’’ and exposition of 
the Sunday-school lessons of 1830. These are re- 
printed from ‘‘ Helps to the Gospels’’ issued by the 
Union in 1829. The contrast to present methods is 
very striking. 

% 


How to Get Scholars and Keep Them 


A scholars’ quarterly report is the product of the 
Huntington, Indiana, Methodist Episcopal school. 
A cardboard folder gives space for the scholar's 
name, class number, grade, Sundays present, collec- 
tion, and total receipts of the class. Then follows 
the treasurer's report showing the admirable condition 
of the Sunday-school treasury,—a balance on hand 
of $152. The other features of the report are the 
secretary's report showing an average attendance of 
692 for the first quarter of 1902, and an average offer- 
ing of $15.73 (the average attendance of this school is 
probably the largest in Indiana); the three largest 
class offerings, and the largest amount in proportion 
to enrolment ; the Easter attendance and offering ; 
and the honor roll and recruiting system. . These 


latter features include many incentives to effort. 
Certificates of honor were issued to ninety - three 
scholars, who were present with an offering every 
Sunday. ‘ The school consists of forty-one classes, 
thirty-five being on the honor roll. The six classes 
not on the roll are printed in the report that they may 
be spurred on to class honor. Ten persons, including 
the superintendent, Dr. Otto U. King, reached perfect 
records by being present with an offering and a Bible 
every Sunday, and nineteen teachers received certifi- 
cates of honor for good attendance. 


TAS | QUESTION 2 
Say a> =SBOX=’ 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may he ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy 
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Will you be kind enough to favor me with some suggestions 
for entertainment and amusement at a Christian Endeavor 
social given in a private house,—a company of about twenty- 
five ? 

Amos R, Wells’s ‘* Social Evenings 
cago: United Society of Christian 
and Annie E, Smiley’s ‘* Fifty Social Evenings ’’ (New 
York : Eaton & Mains. 25 cents) are books that would be 
suggestive for such a gathering. 
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I presume Powell's Map of Palestine is not on large enough 
scale to be seen by the school (of one hundred scholars), if 
hung on the wall. If not, will you please write me where such 
a map can be procured, and at what price ? 

The sheet on which Powell’s 50-cent Map of Palestine 
is printed is 14 22 inches. The map itself is several 
inches smaller. It is a light-and-shade relief map, and is 
prepared especially for class use. Powell's wall map would 
be just the thing for the school, and this sells at $5. 
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I would like to have the question answered : 
to tell a lie, even to save your own life ? 

There can be but one answer to this oft-repeated ques- 
tion. Never, under any circumstances whatever, is it right 
to tell a lie. The one all-dividing line is that between 
truth and falsehood. Dr, Trumbull has fully treated this 
subject in his book entitled ‘‘ A Lie Never Justifiable’’ 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1). 


How get the attention of a class of young men ? 

Don’t try to get it. Something has already got it; 
make it your business to find out what. Then let that get 
your attention, so fully that you can make yourself interest- 
ing to those young men on ¢hat subject,—and it will proba- 
bly have to be half a dozen subjects if you’re after half a 
dozen young men, When you show them that you know 
more about their ‘‘ specialty’’ than they do, or at least 
enough to talk with them about it interestingly, they'll be 
ready to listen to you on other subjects. 


I venture to ask if you know of any charitable institution for 
children that pays for their care in families. 

The Children’s Aid Society, of 321 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, pays from 25 cents to $1.75 a week, accord- 
ing to the age of children and their capacity for aiding in 
the work of the home where they are placed. All persons 
who offer to board children are examined with considerable 
care. The Children’s Aid Society of Massachusetts, Charity 
Building, Boston, uses the same methods. Homer Folks, 
United Charities Building, New York City, will give infor- 
mation on the New York work for children. Every large 
city in the United States pursues this plan in organized 
work for children. 
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Will you please, at your earliest convenience, send me Word 
as to what lesson helps are the best and most advanced for 
using in the Sunday-school? I mean those which will best 
help us to understand the ‘‘ Word of God“ ? 

The Editor does not know of any lesson helps that even 
attempt to cover the Sunday-school lessons with anything 
like the exhaustiveness and scholarly exposition that the 
lesson pages of The Sunday School Times offer. It would 
seem that help given by such eminent specialists as Pro- 
fessors Beecher, Riddle, and Sanders, Alexander McLaren, 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, Charles Frederic Goss, Bishop War- 
ren, Dr. Schauffler, Dr. Dunning, George H. Archibald, 
and Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, ought to satisfy a seeker after 
** the best and most advanced ’’ contributions to help teach- 
ers to understand the Word of God. 


’? (Boston and Chi- 
Endeavor. 35 cents) 


Is it ever right 
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OU see, it was this way. When | lived in Bartly, 
I was dreadfully worked up about the children 
next door. 

Some folks don't appear to worry about such things, 
so long as they don’t have any particular responsi- 
bility. But somehow I do feel responsible in a sort 
of way, and whenever I say those words ‘children 
next door,’’ or ‘‘ folks next door,’’ seems as if I was 
owning that it was the next or nighest duty to take up, 
the having an eye to them and their best good. If 
those young ones next to me in Bartly had had a 
mother it would have been different. But they hadn't, 
and their pa didn’t trouble himself much about them, 
and they were left to grow up by themselves without 
much of what I called the right sort of learning. 
They didn’t go to any church,—they nor their pa. 
He wasn’t a bad man; he was suber and hard work- 
ing, but not religious. There were four children, two 
boys and two girls, running from six up to thirteen 
year old,—Janey, Martha, Nathan, and Seth. They 
were real nice children, pleasant to each other, polite 
to folks, willing and busy and smart. But I could 
see they wa'n't getting the good they ought to get 
out of their lives, nor the happiness neither. For 
one thing, they didn’t know anything about the Bible, 
hadn’t ever read it or heard it read, nor had the good 
old stories told to them most of us recollect best, told 
in kind of easy but solemn words in our mother’s, or 
mebbe our father’s, voice, when we were mites of 
young ones, That seemed a dreadful pity. I'd part 
with anything sooner than that remembering, now 
that those voices of pa’s and ma’s have been still 
such a long, long spell. 
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I got to knowing the children pretty quick, I'm 
fond of young ones, and they're good for me. I 
didn't want to scare them just at first by preaching, 
or anything that appeared like it. But after a spell, 
when we'd got to be real friends and playfellows like, 
1 begun to think what I could do. In the first place, 
1 saw right off that I must put their going to Sabbath- 
school out of the question. Their father wouldn't 
have it. He wasn’t exactly an unbeliever, but he'd 
had some things happen that gave him a feeling 
against churches, both ministers and members. I 
hoped that would wear off some day, but meantime 
what was I going to do with those children? I tried 
reading the Bible to them, telling them about it, and 
trying to make them read it, but somehow, for the 
life of me, I couldn't interest them, They liked 
other kinds of stories and games, but they seemed to 
have some of their father's feeling about the Scrip- 
ture ; 't any rate, it didn’t interest them a mite. 

Well, thinking it over one day, I said to myself, 
«« What does interest them, then ?'’ And the answer 
came in a jiffy, ‘*‘ Why, posies."’ 

That was nothing but the truth. For some reason 
or other every one of those young ones set everything 
by posies. Seems their ma’d been that way too. 
Mebbe they'd copied it from her, seein’ how much 
she'd liked such things, or perhaps it was born in 
them, and they took after her by nature. Anyway 
they liked all growing things,— plants and trees, 
posies and herbs. They'd always take notice of 
them, bring them in from the woods, plant them in 
their yards or in boxes or tin cans in the house, talk 
about them, and ask their names. But how was this 
liking of theirs going to help me learn them the good 
there was in the Bible? Just telling them that God 
made the plants and trees, and took care of them, 
and that they could read all about him and his ways 
in Scripture,—why, that's sound doctrine, but some- 
how | felt it wouldn't work with that family just at 
first. I must begin careful, or they'd think I was 
preaching, 

It took me quite a time to think it out, and when I 
began I didn't really know exactly how it would 
work, and hew far I could carry it. I don't recollect 
now exactly how I put it to the children first-off, but 

}1 proposed somehow at last that we should start a 
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oi Aunt Abby’s Scripture-Garden 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
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Scripture-Garden. The name struck them. Children 
like- queer, uncommon names, and they wanted to 
know right off what that was. I told them that there 
was lots in the Bible about plants and such things, 
and it would be real nice to see how many of the 
posies that book told about we could find and set out. 
They were interested right away. Young ones all 
like to collect, if it's buttons or stamps or horse- 
chestnuts, and they were in a hurry to begin. We 
marked off a corner of the yard, and the children put 
up a sign, a stick with a board on it, and the name— 
Janey printed it—Scripture-Garden. 

They didn’t have any Bibles of their own, and I 
told them they could come over and use my big-print 
one,—at first, anyway. I had thought up a few 
plants to start with tiH they should get interested 
enough to hunt for themselves. 

ee 

We begun with lilies, for I told the children it 
seemed as if there was more about those flowers than 
any other kind. I read to them about building the 
temple, and the lily-work put onto the pillars and the 
porch, and round the edge of the molten sea. And I 
let them look up—helpin’ them a little, of course— 
verses like ‘‘Israel shall grow as the lily,’’ and 
‘« feeding among the lilies.’"” Then I begun to repeat 
‘«as the lily among thorns,’’ and Martha struck right 
in with, ‘‘ That's another plant ; we must have some 
thorns.'’ I praised her a mite for thinking of that, 
but I said we must keep to lilies now. And then I 
told them about that beautiful verse, ‘‘ Consider. the 
lilies, how they grow.’’ And when I'd spoken of 
that,—why, it came in natural, you see, to tell them 
a little about who said it. Not too much, just at 
first, for fear they'd think I was preaching, but it was 
a beginning, you see. Then we talked about what 
kind of lilies we'd have. I had a root of yellow day- 
lilies at the corner of the house, and I let them dig it 
up, and set it out in their own garden. Miss Susan 
Bowles let us have some white ones, and I told them 
that the next time I went over to the north district 
I'd buy some tiger-lilies from some of the folks there 
that had plenty. I said that, though I didn’t really 
know whether they had just that specie of lily in 
Bible times, it always seemed to me they were some- 
thing the sort our Lord was thinking of when he said 
that King ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ They're so kind of gay and 
showy and striking with their bright red flowers all 
spotty with brown. Then Seth surprised me by 
speaking up, and saying, ‘‘ Why, Aunt Abby, it says 
‘the lilies of the field,’ and tiger-lilies grow in gar- 
dens. But I know a kind that's wild, and grows all 
themselves in the fields and the meadows, and 
they’ re gayer and strikin’ er than tiger ones, I think.’’ 

To be sure! I hadn't thought of those wild ones, 
and I told the children they could go down the next 


day, and dig up, careful, some of the roots, and put 


them in the lily part of their garden, so they'd bloom 
that very summer, for ‘twas May when we started the 
Scripture-Garden. Then I told them about a pretty 
hymn we used to sing at Sabbath-school to a real 
nice tune: 


** By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows! 
How sweet the breath, beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose!”’ 


And all together cried out, ‘‘ Rose! There's another 
flower. Is it in the Bible, Aunt Abby?’’ I remem- 
bered ‘‘1 am the rose of Sharon,’’ and, after a spell, 
I thought of a verse about the desert ‘‘ blossoming 
like the rose.’’ It was easy enough to fix the rose 
part of the garden, for there was a clump of cinna- 
mon roses right there at one end of the patch of 
ground I'd given them. 

By this time the children had got so interested they 
couldn't'wait for me to look up plants in the Bible, 
but they'd spend hours snuggling close together over 
the big book on the table, their heads almost touch- 
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ing, they crowded so close. And they found so many 
things! I can’t recollect them all myself just now. 
They had mint, I know, with its soft, fuzzy leaves 
and purply blooms, sweet-smelling and spicy. They 
got leave to widen their garden a mite so’s to take in 
my old apple-tree. They said they found lots about 
apples in the Bible, and they must have one. They 
found briers talked about too, so they brought home 
a sweetbrier, with its pretty pink flowers, from over 
by the pond. 

By and by, as the Scripture plants almost ran out, 
and it was harder work finding verses about them, 
there was a great time looking for more Bibles, so 
they could each have one to use. Then I sent and 
bought four nice ones, and gave each child one of his 
own. How tickled they were! They took them 
home, and I suppose they were always a hunting and 
searching and talking about the plants and their gar- 
den ; for one day they came trooping in at my gate, 
so excited and pleased, bringing a little bush, roots 
and all, It had little bits of pink double flowers like 
teenty roses all over it, and | saw it was a flowering- 
almond. ‘‘ Pa give it to us,’’ they called out, all at. 
once. ‘‘He found about it in the Bible last night 
after we'd gone to bed, where it says ‘the almond- 
tree shall flourish.’ So he went up to General Bil- 
lings’s before breakfast to ask for this one, and 
fetched it home to surprise us."’ 

rd 

Now I don’t believe myself that’s the kind of 
almond the Bible means. I guess that sort has the 
nuts we eat with raisins after the pies on Thanksgiving 
days. But you may be sure I didn’t say so, nor dis- 
courage that man in his first experiment with Scrip- 
ture-gardening. So they set out their pretty little 
bush, and that day they found a lot more verses about 
almond-trees and almonds. They had a grape-vine 
running over the fence between their corner and the 
road, and they could say off ever so many passages 
about vines and grapes, and the blood of grapes. 
They had a little border of soft green grass all around 
their garden. ‘‘ For you know, Aunt Abby,’’ said 
Nathan, ‘‘there’s most as much about grass in the 
Bible as there is about grapes and lilies.’"’ One day 
Martha came in, her hands scratched and bleeding, 
holding a big field thistle with its pricky leaves and 
stem and purple flowers. She said she had found 
three verses about thistles. She was a mite hurt and 
disappointed when I told her she better not plant one, 
for it'would send its seed all over the place, and bring 
up lots of pricky, hurting weeds to trouble the neigh- 
bors as well as ourselves. But Seth—dear little 
Sethy, even then, before he went away from us, I 
thought him the best, the thoughtfulest, of them all 
—Seth chirked her up by giving her a slip of myrtle 
with its dark green leaves and blue flowers. I had 
given it to him from my myrtle bed, where it ran all 
about and grew so thick. And we had read the 
verses about ‘‘I will plant in the wilderness the 
myrtle,’’ and ‘‘ Instead of the thorn shall’ come up 
the myrtle-tree."’ -He set everything by that vine, 
but he gave it up, cheerful, to Martha, and she was 
dreadful pleased. 

Well, before that summer was over I had done what 
I'd hoped to do, and a good deal more. Those children 
had all got some idea of what the Bible was, and how 
much there was in it. When they were looking up 
the plants, they'd come upon other things, and stop 
to read about them, and I'd often hear them talking 
among themselves about the Bible stories, and about 
those best things I wanted them to think of and 
know. Their pa he took an interest, too, seeing them 
so full of it, and he studied up nights, sometimes, to 
give them a surprise, and was so set up when he 
could find something they hadn't noticed ! Course, I 
don’t mean to say that it made a full-grown Christian 
all at once out of him, or the children either, but it 
gave them thefirst start in the right way, and that's,a 
big thing. As I said before, Sethy was the best, the 
thoughtfulest, of all the four. He was the most in- 
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terested in the Scripture-Garden,—so in earnest in 
finding out the plants and learning all about them! 
But it worried him dreadfully, there being sc many 
talked about in the Bible that he couldn't get for his 
garden, and nobody else could. He was set on hav- 
ing a pomegranate-tree, and he wanted aloes and 
cassia and olives and figs,—trees and plants that 
can't be got in this part of the world anywheres. 
Once he ran in and asked me, in his queer little old- 
fashioned way, if I thought he could get an a/mug- 
tree over at Sheldon, —that was the biggest town near 
us. 1 didn't even know there was such a thing, and 
I thought mebbe he was trying to say ‘‘almond."’ 
But he said it over again, and spelt the name, and 
told me they were real common in Ophir, for the 
Bible said the ships brought in a ‘‘ great plenty’’ of 
them from there. But.most of all Sethy wanted 
palms. He liked the story of the people throwing 
palm branches down before Jesus when he was com- 
ing to Jerusalem, and he was always wishing he'd 
been there to throw just one. And he knew about 
Deborah's palm, and the place that was called the 
city of palm-trees, and oh, how much that boy could 
tell you about palms, and what was said about them 
in the good Book! ‘‘I'd like to go to Elim, —wouldn’t 
you, Aunt Abby ?’’ he said one time. ‘‘ What for?” 
I says. ‘*Why,—don’t you remember ?—there were 
seventy palm-trees there. Just think of it;—seventy 
whole ones, and I've never seen one!"’ 

Somehow, of all the four children he was the one 
that seemed to learn the real inside meaning of what 
he found in the Bible, and to take it right into his 
little heart. And he was the one to leave us. Before 
the Scripture-Garden was dry and shriveled, the lilies 
of the field, the rose of Sharon, the almond-tree that 
flourished, the grass that God had so clothed with 
green and softness, —before all these had gone to sleep 
for the winter, little Seth had left us all. Just a few 
days of fever and aching, a few sort of wandering 
words, most of them about his garden and the lilies, 
and Him that loved and talked about them, then, just 
at the last, a little, low, stammering whisper we 
couldn't quite catch, except that twas about palms 
and throwing them down before Somebody, and the 
little boy was at rest. 

And I was dreadful glad to think he'd had that 
Scripture-Garden, with all it learnt him. I knew he'd 
never miss it where he'd gone. To the rest of us 
that little posy patch meant more:than ever now, as it 
faded away with the fall and winter, and grew dry and 
brown and dead-looking. The children wondered if 
it would wake up in the spring. I knew it would. 

New York City. 
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A Lesson from the Pump 
By J. N. Ervin 


N MY father's farm there used to be a well of 
most delicious water. It had been digged 
about thirty feet in solid clay, and always had 


- about five feet of cleay, cold, sparkling water at its 


bottom. It was inexhaustible, and when, in the long, 
dry summer months, other wells failed, and streams 
became dry, man and beast came to this well, and 
found water to quench their thirst. When I was a 
boy on the farm, there was an old pump in that well 
that had been fashioned many years before. It had 
been made out of an oak-tree through which a great 
hole had been bored by some wonderful augur. In 
fact, I used to wonder often how they ever did bore it, 
but I never knew. 

Now the inside of that pump was somewhat the 
worse for time and use in the days of my memory. 
The water had soaked the particles of wood so long 
that when the long shaft, with its valve attached, was 
worked up and down by the sweep of the long handle, 
they became detached, and were thrown out with the 
water. 

Many a time have I gone to that old pump on a 
hot summer's day, heated and thirsty from following 
the plow, or tossing the hay, or gathering up the wheat 
after the reaper. I have pumped up the great dipper 
full of water, anxious to satisfy my thirst. I have 
looked at it a little while, and then thrown it out on 
the ground, preferring to be thirsty for the present. 
The water that was so pure was so polluted by its pas- 
sage through the pump that it was undesirable. To- 
day, fortunately, a new porcelain-lined pump has 
displaced the old one. 

But the old pump has its counterpart in other 
realms. The teacher with the class in Sunday-school 
is sometimes of the same kind. He has long had a 
class, and has been with them while they have gone 






from Genesis to the Revelation. They have studied 
together the law-giver and the sweet singer and the 
prophet and the apostle. They have read the Mas- 
ter's invitation, and his proclamation of the truth, and 
his warning. They have followed the fortunes of the 
good man in history, and seen him crowned in glory. 
They have not failed to note that the godless man was 
doomed to be banished from his God. 

The teacher has not allowed opportunities to pass 
without urging his class to surrender their lives to their 
Saviour and Lord, and to identify themselves with his 
people. He has renewed his invitation whenever a 
revival was stirring the church. And yet, after it all, 
they were not in the church, and did not count them- 
selves Christians. There was a reason for it. He 
brought to them water from -the wells of salvation, 
but they could not forget the life through which it 
was brought. They knew too many stories he was 
accustemed -to tell at his club, or in the shop,—too 
many of the things he did when he was away from his 
home, too many of the deliberate inconsistencies of 
his life. These souls wanted eternal life, they yearned 
and panted for it; but when it came to them through 
him .they turned away, and preferred to remain 
thirsty. Fellow-Christian, if you would be a soul- 
winner, learn a lesson from the old farm pump, and 
let the water of life flow through a clean life for other 
souls. Be ye clean, ye that bear the vessels of the 
Lord. 

Dayton, Ky. 
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How One Girl Spent Her Summer 
By Clara Ainsworth 


DEJECTED young figure flung itself down in 
one of the seats in the park and sighed dis- 
consolately. Speeding the parting traveler to 

‘«green fields and pastures new"’ may be joy to the 
departing, but it is sorrow to the enforced stay-at- 
home. Helen Bates had just been to the depot to 
see the last of her friends off on a summer vacation 
which it was impossible for her to enjoy with them. 

‘«T ought to be used to it by this time,’’ thought 
Helen. ‘‘It is the third year I have seen them go 
without me! And I did want to go so much this 
year,—I thought I needed to! But, there, if I had 
really needed to go, why, I should have been sent 
somehow. I am not going home to mope about 
it. I'll just imagine I am ‘on duty,’ while the 
others are ‘off guard,’ and that will make my posi- 
tion very responsible.’’ And the girl’s sunny nature 
reasserted its dethroned self. 

A few minutes later a gay voice was saying, ‘‘ Now, 
Mama Bates, we have sent our sons to the country, 
and all our girl friends have gone too, and only you 
and I are left; what shall’we do to celebrate our 
vacation ?"’ 

‘«Why, Helen, what can we do?”’ 
eyes of the invalid opened wide. 

‘«Oh, I have lots of plans !"’ 

‘«Let me hear them,’’ said her mother, smiling, 
and showing plainly from what source she derived 
her pleasure and interest in life. 

‘‘Well, you know, there are lots of people who 
can’t go away. There are lots of lovely people whom 
one hasn't half time to know during the winter rush, 
and I mean to invite them to come and get ac- 
quainted, and make the parlor so cool and inviting 
that they will never know the dog-days are on! Then 
there are the sick for me to call on and present with 
your compliments and flowers, and our ‘ poor whom 
we have with us alway,’ summer or winter. And then 
there is that poor Mary Allen, who has no home, no 
relatives, and grinds all the time, year in and year 
out. Why can’t we ask her to come and spend a 
Sunday, beginning at sundown Saturday evening and 
lasting until Monday morning, when she goes to 
work? She can pack her grip and play she is going 
to the country, and that will be fun for us all. Three 
of the girls have asked me to teach their Sunday- 
school classes for them, and you will have to help me 
get the lessons; and there aré at least half a dozen 
books put away to read when there was time ; and, 
oh! I can think of so many things to do that I am 
afraid we sha’ n't be able to get them all in.’’ 

When Helen finally ran away to get her father’s 
dinner, schemes enough were on foot to keep a dozen 
people busy all summer. 

As the days passed the plans were all carried out. 
Helen found she had so much more time, with her 
small brothers away, that she could take up the extra 
work without neglecting her housekeeping. 

She picked the flowers from their little back yard, 
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and her mother made them into bouquets for the sick 
and shut in ; she made jelly and jam for their poor 
families ; she combined the three thinned-out Sun- 
day-school classes into one large one ; she frequented 
bargain counters, and brought away much stuff for 
the Christmas missionary ‘boxes, and dressed two 
dolls to have ready. Neglected letters were written, 
a couple of long-desired books were read aloud, and 
a favorite poem memorized. Mary Allen's Sunday 
outing proved such a success that an old lady living 
in one stuffy room also enjoyed a change of scene in 
their cool house and shady porch. 

‘««I can afford to work a little harder, now 1 am 
‘on duty,’ and when the others come home I can 
easily drop out for a few weeks’ rest at home,’ 
Helen explained to her father. 

When the others came home, and ran in to thank 
her for lambs safely herded in Sunday-school, Helen 
said, ‘‘Girls, I wish we could form a society of stay- 
at-homes, and each one give up one week of her 
vacation to it. There is so much summer work we 
could do among the poor. We have fresh-air so- 
cieties, and vacation schools, and public playgrounds 
for the children, but who ever heard of any amuse- 
ment for the grown people? the fathers and mothers 
who toil all summer long in hot, stifling shops and 
kitchens, —couldn't we have a club which would do 
something for them ?"’ 

OAKLAND, CAL, 











Willie’s Ride 


By Annie E. Wilson 


ILLIE was a very small boy, but his father 
wanted him to be brave and manly, and was 
always ready to encourage him in anything 

that would help to make him so. As they lived in 
the country, riding on horseback was one of the things 
he would need to know. 

One evening, when Mr. Lenox came home, Willie 
begged to be allowed to ride the horse round to the 
stable. 

His father said yes, and dismounting, tossed the 
little fellow up into his place, and, putting the bridle 
in his hands, charged him, whatever happened, to 
hold fast to the bridle and stick on. 

As Don and Willie trotted soberly off, the father 
went through the back way to get Don's supper and 
bed ready by the time they got there. 

Going, presently, to the door, to see if they were 
coming, he gave a startled ‘‘ Whew !"’ 

For they were indeed coming-—in a sweeping 
gallop. 

Willie’s hat was gone, and his hair flying in the 
breeze, but his father was thankful to see he was 
holding fast to the bridle with both hands, and that 
his chubby little bare feet were clinging securely to 
the horse's side. 

Willie gave a little sigh of relief as they approached 
the stable door, and he saw his father standing, with 
calmly folded arms, watching them. 

‘« If father isn’t scared, | won't be either,"’ 
Willie, and called out bravely : 

‘« Father, must I keep sticking on ?"’ 

‘Yes, keep sticking on, and hold fast to the 
bridle,’’ the father replied steadily. 

‘‘ All right !"’ the little fellow called back as Don 
swept past, while the father, with trembling faith 
and lové, was asking God to take care of his little boy. 

What had nettled the usually good-natured steed 
nobody ever knew. But, after passing the stable 
door, his pace began immediately to slacken, think- 
ing of the supper he was leaving behind. And, 
before they were well out of sight, the plucky little 
fellow on his back had courage to pull to the right,. 
and let him know it was time to be going home. 

Don promptly obeyed this time, and walked back 
at his accustomed quiet gait. 

‘Father, I did stick on,—didn’t 1?°' Willie said 
proudly, as he tumbled off into his father’s arms. 

‘« Thank God, you did, my boy !"’ 

Then Willie knew the reason his father could be so 
brave for his little boy was because he was asking his 
heavenly Father to take care of him. 

LouisvILLE, Ky. 
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Lesson 5. August 3. The Tabernacle 


Exod. 40 : 1-38. (Read Exod. 38 to 40; Heb. 9 and 10.) Memory verses: 1-3 













































































































Golden Text : Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.—Psa. 100: 4 


COMMON VERSION 


t And the LORD spake unto Moses, saying, 

2 On the first day of the first month shalt 
thou set up the tabernacle of the tent of the 
congregation. 

3 And thou shalt put therein the ark of the 
testimony, and cover the ark with the vail. 

4 And thou shalt bring in the table, and set 
in order the things that are to be set in order 
upon it; and thou shalt bring in the candle- 
stick, and light the lamps thereof. 

5 And thou shalt set the altar of gold for the 
incense before the ark of the testimony, and 
put the hanging of the door to the tabernacle. 

6 And thou shalt set the altar of the burnt 
offering before the door of the tabernacle of 
the tent of the congregation. 

7 And thou shalt set the laver between the 
tent of the congregation and the altar, and 
shalt put water therein. 

8 And thou shalt set up the court round 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 

2 On the first day of the first month shalt 
thou rear up the tabernacle of the tent of meet- 
ing. 3 And thou shalt put therein the ark of 
the testimony, and thou shalt screen the ark 
with the veil. 4 And thou shalt bring in the 
table, and set in order the things that are upon 
it ; and thou shalt bring in the candlestick, and 
llight the lamps thereof. 5 And thou shalt 
set the golden altar for incense before the ark 
of the testimony, and put the screen of the 
door to the tabernacle. 6 And thou shalt set 
the altar of burnt-offering before the door of 
the tabernacle of the tent of meeting. 7 And 
thou shalt set the laver between the tent of 
meeting and the altar, and shalt put water 
therein. 8 And thou shalt set up the court 


COMMON VERSION 


about, and hang up the hanging at the court 
gate. 

9 And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and 
anoint the tabernacle, and all that /s therein, 
and shalt. hallow it, and all the vessels thereof : 
and it shall be holy. 

10 And thou shalt anoint the altar of the 
burnt offering, and all his vessels, and sanctify 
the altar: and it shall be an altar most holy. 

11 And thou shalt anoint the laver and his 
foot, and sanctify it. 

12 And thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and wash them with water. 

13 And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy 

arments, and anoint him, and sanctify him ; 
that he may minister unto me in the priest's 
Office. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


round about, and hang up the screen of the 
gate of the court. g And thou shalt take the 
anointing oil, and anoint the tabernacle, and 
all that is therein, and shalt hallow jt, and gil 
the furniture thereof: and it shalt be holy. 
10 And thou shalt anoint the altar of burnt- 
offering, and all its vessels, and sanctify the 
altar : and the altar shall be most holy. 11 And 
thou shalt anoint the laver and its base, and 
sanctify it. 12 And thou shalt bring Aaron 
and his sons unto the door of the tent of meet- 
ing, and shalt wash them with water. 13 And 
thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments ; 
and thou shalt anoint him, and sanctify him, 
that he may minister unto me in the priest's 
office. 


1 Or, set up 
The American Revision Copyright, 1001, by Thomas Neleon and Sena. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving or Manna 

2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments : 
GE 3 6 Go tue p @ 6 

. July 20.—The Ten Commandments 

Duties to Men 


. . Exod. 16: 1-15 


. Exod. a0: 1-11 


w 


. . Exod, 20: 12-19 
. , Exod, 32: 1-3 
. . Exod, 40: 1-3 


4 July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf 
5 August 3.—The Tabernacle... 
. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: ‘Temperance 


ee «ib 6o8 eke, ls & Bod bok ee we Lev. 10: 1-11 


. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan, . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 
. August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 
g. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent. ......... Num, 21: 1-9 
to. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses... . . Deut. 18 ; 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God. . . Deut. 30; 11-20 


22. September 21.—The Death of Moses... ..... Deut. 34: 1-12 
13. September 28.—Review 
< 


God's house is a necessity, not to him, but to his 
people. 
aaa 


International Home Readings 


MON, —Exod. 40 : 1-16, 
TuEs.—Exod. 40 : 17-27. } The tabernacle. 
WED.— Exod. 40 : 28-38. 
THURS. —Exod, 35 : 4-19. ‘The Lord's command, 
FRI,—Exod, 35 : 20-29. Willing gifts. 
Sat. Exod. 39 : 30-43. ‘The tabernacle finished. 
SuNn.—Heb. 9: 1-14. A more perfect tabernacle. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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The memorials of divine mercy make the best 
adorning of the church. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Christ as Shown in the Tabernacle 


4. The Ark of the Testimony : 
Put therein the ark of the testimony (3). 
In the ark... the two tables of stone (1 Kings 8: 9). 
Thy law is within my heart (Psa. 40 : 7-9). 
2. The Veil: 
Thou shalt screen the ark with the veil (3). 
The veil, that is to say, his flesh (Heb. to : 20). 


The veil. . . was rent in two (Matt. 27: 51). 
3- The Table : 
The table, ... the things that are upon it (4). 


I am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). 
That Christ may dwell in your hearts (Eph. 3 : 17). 
4. The Candlestick : 
Bring in the candlestick, . . . lamps (4). 
I am the light of the world (John 9 : 5) 
The light which lighteth every man (John 1 : 9). 
5. The Altar of Incense : 
Set the golden altar for incense (5) 
Incense, .. . the prayers of the saints (Rev. 5 : 8). 
Ever liveth to make intercession (Heb. 7 : 25). 
6. The Altar of Burnt-Offering : 
The altar of burnt-offering before the door (6). 
Through his own blood, . . 


Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh - Sin John £ : 29). 


} 7. The Laver: 


Set the laver, ... put water therein (7) 


He saved us, through the laver (Titus 3 : 5, marg.). 
Ye were washed, . . . sanctified (1 Cor. 6: 11). 


. eternal redemption (Heb. g : 12). 


af % a < 


8. The Court : 
Thou shalt set up the court round about (8). 


A high priest, . . . separated from sinners (Heb, 7 : 26). 
Come ye out, ... be ye separate (2 Cor. 6: 17). 


£4 
His love is over his law. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ARALLEL Passaces.—Exodus 25-31, 35-40; Le- 
viticus 8-10; Numbers 1-9; Hebrews 9, 10, and 
places that mention the tent of meeting or the 

temple. 

Time.—The first week of the second year of the 
exodus (Exod. 40: 1, 17; 29: 35-37; Lev. 8: 33, 35), 
Moses officiating as high-priest. Then Aaron became 
high-priest (Lev. 9: 1), and the solemnities continued 
to the twelfth day (Num. 7). 

INTERVENING Events,—After the sin with the golden 
calf, the intercession by Moses, the renewal of the 
covenant, and the giving of the second pair of tables, 
the remainder of the first year seems to have been 
used in constructing the tent for the national wor- 
—- During this time occurred also the visit of 
Jethro (Exod. 18), and his advice to make a decimal 
organization of the people. 

LAcE.—A representative encampment of Israelites 

near Mt. Sinai. The rest, probably, were dispersed 
wherever they could find pasturage or sustenance. 


6 

Verse 2.—Z7abernacle: In the Hebrew, mishkan, 
‘* place of abode ” (Exod. 25:8, 9).— Tent of meeting : 
The word translated ‘‘meeting” signifies an a 
pointed time, or place, or gathering, orevent. This 
tent was the appointed place, the trysting-place, for 
interviews between Jehovah and Israel. In the Old 
Version, ‘‘tent of meeting” is commonly ‘taber- 
nacle of the congregation.” Mishkan and ‘tent of 
meeting” are in part interchangeable. In this pass-~ 
age, the ‘‘ tent of meeting” is the whole composit 
structure, while the mishkan is the central building, 
made of upright, gilded planks, with a quadruple 
roof of overhanging curtains (36 : 8-34). 

Verse 3.—-The most important contents of the tent 
of worship.— 7he ark of the testimony: So called be- 
cause it held the copy of the Ten Words, which was 
attested by being in the handwriting of God (vs. 20, 
21; comp. 25 : 16,21; 31: 7,18; 32:15; 34: 29). From 
verse 20 we learn that, as we should expect, the 
mercy seat, the cover of the ark, on which blood of 
propitiation was to be sprinkled, was placed over the 
ark. This is the central symbol of Israel's religion. 
Israel's covenant with Jehovah is for the keeping of 
the Ten Commandments, with atonement provided 
for those who repent of not having kept them per- 
fectly.— 7he veil: The richly colored and embroi- 
dered portiere (26 : 31-37) which separated the holy of 
holies, where the ark was, from the rest of the mish- 
san, thus screening the ark from profane observation. 

Verses 4, 5.—The other contents of the mishkan.— 
Table...candlestick ... altar for incense: For de- 
tails see 25 : 23-39; 26: 35: 37: 10-24; 30: I-10; 37: 
25-29.—Light the lamps: ** Cause the lamps to go 
up.”’ The translators are uncertain whether this re- 
fers to lighting them or to raising them upon the 
lampstand.—7he screen of the doorway: The front 
portiere, opening out into the court (26 : 36, 37). 


Verses 6-8.—The court and its contents.— The altar 
of peer e : Described in detail in 27 : 1-8; 
398 : 1-7.—The laver: See 30: 17-21; 38 : 8.—TZhe 
court: A full account of it in 27: 9-19; 38 : 9-20.— 
The screen of the gate of the court: A third por- 
tiere, where one entered the court from the prseel og 

Verses 9-11.—The setting apart of the structure 
and its contents.—7he anointing oi/: Described in 
30 : 22-33. The setting apart isto be by the process 
of anointing.—Ha//ow: Set apart to snonel, uses, 
In the following sentences the word is rendered 
‘**sanctify."—Ho/y : Not as having moral character, 
but as set apart.—Most holy: As the place of the 
ark is the holy of holies in the mzsh#an, so the altar 
is the holy of holiesin the court. Thence rises daily 
in flame toward heaven the symbol of accepted 
self-surrender to Jehovah. After the anointing the 
services for setting apart the altar and the priests 
lasted to the end of seven days (Exod. 29 : 37, 30; 
Lev. 8 : 33, seg.). ; 

Verses 12-15.—The setting apart of the priests: 
four principal steps, followed by elaborate sacrifices. 
—Bring Aaron and his sons; This is the first step, 
the presenting of the men to be set apart at the door- 
way of the tent.— Wash them: The second step, 
This ritual connects_personal cleanliness with cere- 
monial acceptability.—Ho/y garments: Clothing 
them in vestments set apart for the purpose is the 
third step.—A noint him, and sanctify him: The fourth 
step is to set them apart by anointing. The anoint- 
ing oil was used again at a later stage (Exod. 29: 7, 
21; Lev. 8: 12, 30) The anointing of Aaron’s sons 
is mentioned in Exodus 28 : 41 and 4o: 15, and Levi- 
ticus 8, but not in Exodus 29. 

Verses 16-38.—When the tent of meeting had been 
set apart, it became the place of the pillar of cloud 
and of fire. On the eighth day, in authentication of 
the priesthood of Aaron (Lev. 9 : 24), the fire burned 
by miracle upon the altar. 
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There may be movement, but there can be no prog- 
ress, in traveling without God. 
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Oriental Lésson-tig 


——B» Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howiel 








- HE Canp.iesticx.”—Some of the native 
churches in this country that are not illu- 
minated by almost innumerable, single, little 

hanging lamps, are provided with cut-glass chande- 

liers of European make, for holding wax tapers ; but 
among the furniture of some churches may be 
reckoned immense brass candlesticks manarat 

(‘‘ lighthouses,” the word used in our text),—tall 

columnar shafts, provided with a socket for holding 

a colossal wax candle. 

I was struck with the Oriental look of the chande- 
lier in the great mosk in Damascus; it was. sus- 
pended from the roof, but hanging low, and supported 
more than a hundred, probably, of little glass vessels 
containing sweet oil, provided with wicks like night- 
lights. This primitive way of lighting calls to m 
mind far more the ‘‘ candlestick” of Exodus 40, wit 
its ‘‘serge,” little oil lamps, that Moses was com- 
manded to ‘‘raise” up on to it (translated “‘ light”) 
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than even the seven-branched golden candlestick of 
Herod's temple, which is figured on the Arch of 
Titus in Rome, and with whose appearance we are 
all more or less familiar. 

‘Tue Laver.”—Any ene who has seen the im- 
mense copper cauldrons (five feet in diameter and 
four feet deep) in which the people here boil grape- 
juice for wine or dibs (syrup), can form a pretty good 
idea of the laver used for the ablutions of the priests. 
Moslems are very punctilious in the observance of 


ceremonial washings,—perhaps as much so as the. 


Pharisees of old (Mark 7: 3, 4). There is usually an 
immense tank or shooting fountain in the center of 
the court-yard before the mosk, and in glancing 
through the open doors in passing, I have often 
seen, in Beyrout and Damascus, Moslems engaged 
in washing their hands, face, neck, and feet, previous 
to commencing their devotions. In Baalbec there is 
a little stream near the ruins, and at the hours of 
prayer it is a common sight to see Moslems fulfilling 
their obligatory rites, in accordance with the injunc- 
tion of their prophet. 
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Where God 


By Alexander 


XAGGERATION weakens the truth it seeks to 
exalt. The excessive ‘‘spiritualizing” of the 
Mosaic ritual has for many minds obscured its 

undeniable and profound meanings. It stands to 
reason that a ceremony or oe of worship had 
an idea for its parent, else how did it come to be? 
Students of comparative religion are now eagerly 
discussing the rites of savages to ascertain their un- 
deriying thoughts. The ritual of Israel is at least 
as deserving of attention. Our lesson briefly sum- 
marizes the salient points of the tabernacle, and 
lightly touches on the priesthood, It is noteworthy 
that it begins with the innermost shrine, and works 
outwards. Men would naturally begin where they 
themselves stand, in the outer courts, and would end 
with the sacred secret place; but God begins where 
he dwells, and ends with the outer court, which is 
now sanctified. The Old Testament is the record of 
God's approach to man, not of man’s to God. 
. 

The first point to be noticed is the significant day 
for setting up the tabernacle,—‘‘ the first of the first 
month.” Its completion makes an epoch. A new 
order begins with that day. Deep meaning lies also 
in the name, ‘‘ the tabernacle of the tent of meeting,” 
which puts a great abiding religious truth in the form 
adapted to a stage of society in which sense was 
strong and reflection weak. The tabernacle was not 
only Jehovah's ea on earth, but the place 
where Israel could meet him. The human spirit can 
come into touch with the divine, as truly as two men 
can meet each other. God desires that we should 
thus meet him, and he educated-Israel, by material 
symbols, to rise to the apprehension of the loftiest 
kind of meeting, when our hearts go out to his heart, 
and his Spirit comes into our spirits. That local 
presence, mediated by the transitory tent, was the 
first step towards the more interior worship of the 
new covenant, in which Jesus is the meeting-place 
for God and man, and towards the highest worship 
of heaven, in which the seer beheld ‘‘no temple, ... 
for the Lord God the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the 
temple thereof.” 

' # 

The lesson specifies only the ark, as being the con- 
tents of the holy of holies, and the veil as screening 
the innermost shrine from the less sacred holy place. 
The unique peculiarity of the tabernacle, its empty 
shrine, is emphatically brought out by the very ab- 
sence of reference to the ‘*‘ mercy seat,” or place of 
gent which covered the ark, or to the cheru- 

im which bent over it. Other temples had their 
‘‘adytum,” the inmost chamber containing the image 
of the god; but here, in that dark chamber, was 
nothing but the chest containing the tables of the 
law. hat law was the revelation of God and of his 
will,—a nobler image than ever ‘‘ graven by art or 
man’s device.” How lofty, how spiritual, what mil- 
lenniums in advance of all that the world then knew, 
was the religion which set the divine imperatives for 
human conduct, which were also divine revelations 
of the divine character, in the else empty sacred 
piace! And the ark was the ark of the covenant, as 
well as ‘‘of the testimony;” for on the footing of 
that witness to Israel of its duty did Jehovah bind 
himself to fulfil his promises to it. e deigned to 
mark ont, as it were, on the chart, his course, and 
amid the infinite possibilities to point to the one 
which he would take. So the people knew what to 
expect from him, and what he expected of them, and 
arbitrariness on his part, and ‘ will-worship” on 
theirs, were equally barred out. 

We follow our guide, and, lifting the gorgeous veil, 
issue into the holy place. Into it the priests could 
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‘* ANOINT THE TABERNACLE,... AND ALL Its VEs- 
sELS.”—The act of anointing was emblematical of 
consecration, and was. used in inaugural ceremonies, 
both for persons and things, which were thenceforth 
to be considered holy. Ancient Egyptian sculptures 
represent priests as pouring oil on the heads of their 
kings when arrayed in full regal robes, as at corona- 
tion; and anointing was, among the ancients, the 
principal function of installation, as crowning is the 
chief feature in modern coronation services. Since 
anointing with costly perfumes and oils was common 
for various purposes in Egypt, we may rightly infer 
that the Israelites had become familiar with the cus- 
tom during their sojourn in Egypt. In the Greek 
Orthodox Church here it is customary to consecrate 
any particular picture or vessel for ecclesiastical use 
by anointing it with specially prepared ‘‘ holy” oil. 

ScHWEIR, Mt LEBANON SyRIA 
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An unveiled God must be invisible. 
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Meets Man 


: McLaren, D.D. 


enter, but not the people. The former’ were, how- 
ever, the representatives of the nation, and it was a 
nation of priests ideally and originally. So that this 
less sacred division of the tabernacle was the dwell- 
ing-place of the people, as the holiest place was, 
eminently, that of God. The latter was in shape a 
perfect cube, of ten cubits every way; the former was 
ten cubits in height and in breadth, but twenty in 
length, or twice the length of the latter. This greater 
magnitude corresponded to its destination. The 
furniture in it was intended to symbolize three aspects 
of the priestly life which Israel was to lead in fellow- 
ship with Jehovah. Of the three articles therein, the 
altar of incense is marked as the chief by its position 
in the center, right in front of the entrance to the 
most holy place. On it was to be offered incense, 
which is the symbol of prayer, and connected with 
the offering of which there is a very rich and beauti- 
ful symbolism. The curling wreaths of fragrant 
smoke, which must glow with heat before it can rise, 
remind us of what we are but too apt to forget in the 
hurry of worldly life, and even of Christian service, 
that.our.central function is prayer, without which we 
shall neither be fit to be the lights of the world, nor 
to present to God the offerings of our works. These 
two ideas are ee in the remaining pieces of 
the equipment of the sanctuary, which flanked the 
altar of incense,—on one hand, the great lamp-stand ; 
on the other, the table of the shew-bread. As the 
one shone out into the outer world in the darkness of 
night, so Israel was to ray out its beams; and as on 
the other were sei in order, before the unseen Pres- 
ence behind the veil, the fruits of man’s toils; so Israel 
was to make of all its activities offerings to God, and 
to hallow the fruits of these by thankfully using them 
for his glory. We succeed to its prerogatives and 
obligations in regard to both duties, which are also 
privileges and honors, 
ae 


The holy place, like the most holy, was screened 
off by a curtain, which we now pass into the outer 
courts. That was the place for the people, and con- 
tained two articles, both of which derived their sig- 
nificance from the one solemn fact that men are sepa- 
rated from God bysin. There was a laver ‘‘ between 
the tent of meeting and the altar,” and still farther 
outwards there was the altar of burnt-offering. With 
that altar all access to God began then in symbol, 
with what that altar shadowed all access to God in 
reality begins. It is not survival from an effete and 
rude ritual which proclaims that ‘‘ without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” The heart of the gospel is 
that Christ’s death makes access to the Holiest of all 
possible, and nothing else makes it possible. We 
must first betake ourselves to the altar of sacrifice, 
and then be cleansed in ‘‘ the laver of regeneration,” 
before we can lift the heavy curtain shutting us out 
from the place where a priestly people kindles its 
incense of praise, trims its lamp of holy living, and 
offers all its works to God. The removal of the guilt 
that puts a gulf between God and us, which none 
but he can bridge, and which can be removed onl 
by the death that takes away the sin of the world, 
must be followed by the baptism in the Holy Ghost 
which cleanses from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit. Then the way into the holy place is open for 
us here and now, and in due time the worshipers 
there will pass into the holiest of all, and dwell for- 
ever in the light of the glory between the cherubim. 
The steps as from within outwards are three,—the 
ark of the testimony, the altar of incense, the altar of 
burnt-offering. God comes out and down tous by 
these. By the same must we go up and go into him. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A gece skill makes parts, by the hundreds, of 

watches, wagons, rifles, houses, etc., and 

‘‘assembles”’ or puts them together after- 

ward. So the tabernacle was made, in parts, and 

assembled afterwards (v. 2). It was a divine 

example of the best way of doing a thing that genius 
copied ages after. 

Since nothing is voiceless, ‘‘ without signification,” 
in this world (1 Cor. 14: 10), declaring even eternal 
ee and Godhead, of course a special dwelling will 

significant in all its parts,—one great object lesson. 

The Jews were not yet a literary people. Besides, 
there was then no literature, nor words, significant 
of man’s relations to God. Words must be origi- 
nated, have meanings and a literature created. The 
divine dwelling was to do this, not for Jews merely, 
but through them for all mankind. 

1. It was set up inorder. It was a new, unknown 
thing. It provoked curiosity and awakened thought. 
It was always kept apart from the multitude. God 
was in the midst of his people, but unseen. 

2. It was consecrated as a holy dwelling, for a holy 
God (vs. 9-11). 

3. It was kept and administered by a holy priest- 
hood (vs. 12, 13. See also Lev. 8,9). The syuibetiens 
was as glorious as clouds, beautiful as the flowers, 
refreshing as the dew of Hermon. 

4. God accepted the dwelling and abode in it with 
visible glory (vs. 34-38). 

5. The bread meant the ‘‘ Bread of Life;” the 
light in the golden candlestick, the spiritual illumina- 


tion of God in the individual soul ; the incense, the 


constant prayer ; the priest, the mediator ; the shed 
blood, the necessary means of forgiveness; and its 
total significance prepared the soul of the world for 
the profounder meanings of Christ. 
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Lf His presence is our shade by day, it will be our 
sun by night. 
<0 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


N THE frst day of the first month shalt thou 
rear up the tabernacle (v. 2). The feeble 
palms of these short-lived men ‘‘reared up” 

the tabernacle, but the irresistible hand of time soon 
took it down. When those ardent worshipers erected 
it there in the desert, they dreamed, no doubt, that it 
was to survive forever as the sacred abode of Jeho- 
vah. But every trace of it has been lost for centu- 
ries. The curtains are gone, the poles, the altar, the 
tables of stone, the cherubim. In fact, the works of 
the hands of those ancient Jews have been wiped 
from the face of the earth, like figures from a slate. 
What is there left of their civilization but a few ruins 
of old foundations sticking out of the ground like the 
bones of prehistoric mastodons, and a few old wells 
that they dug in the heart of the earth’? All the 
material structures which they ‘‘ reared up” are gone. 
It is the work of their minds, the structural ideas, the 
spiritual conceptions, which have alone survived. 
That sublime conception of holiness which they gave 
to the world has shone like a pole-star through all the 
ages. ‘‘And they made the plate of the holy crown, 
... and wrote upon it a writing, like the engravings 
of a signet, ‘ Holy to Jehovah,’” This idea will never 
die. t is a great thing to carve statues, to paint 
pictures, to erect buildings that will endure through 
centuries, but it is greater still to discover some 
scientific truth, or some sublime moral conception, or 
some spiritual ideal, which, once having seized upon 
the mind or heart of man, outlasts even time itself. 
And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and anoint 
(1) things, (2) people, and they] sha// be holy (v. 9). 
t was a natural thought, that some magic change 
could be wrought in things and people by pouring oil 
on them. It possessed strange powers, certainly. It 
preserved metals from rust, it made the human body 
strong and supple. What more natural than for a 
childish intellect to conclude that this mysterious 
quality would make their buildings sacred and their 
kings holy? But the spiritual vision of civilized man 
has become clarified after many centuries, and we 
now see that neither things nor men can be made 
holy by pouring oil or sprinkling water on them, 
neither by putting crowns on their brows nor by lay- 
ing hands on their heads. The feeling or state 
of holiness is always in a soul. And when men 
consecrate a shrine or set apart any ‘‘thing” as 
sacred, there is mo change in the thing itself, but 
only in their minds. As soon as they cease to be 
reverent and holy before it, it ceases to possess that 
sacredness. And this brings us to the pith of 
this whole matter. If we carry holy hearts about 
with us, things and people will not have to be con- 
secrated with oil to be made sacred, for every object 
in the universe will seem sacred. We shall stand be- 
fore them all with as much awe as the Jews did before 
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that sacred tabernacle. The daisies in tt: meadow, 
the vegetables in the garden, the cattle in the field, 
the children in the streets, the stars in the heavens, the 
sick in their darkened chambers, the little old church 
by the dusty roadway,—all will seem sacred. And 
this is the only way in which they will. How many, 
many places and persons and things have seemed to 
possess that power,—the shrines of Greece, the tem- 
ples of Rome, the cairns of the Druids! They do 
not move us to religious feeling now,—not because 
they are changed, not because the oil that conse- 
crated them is rubbed off, but because of a change in 
man. We are in a different mental attitude. If you 
want to feel towards all the wonderful works of God 
as those reverent and awestruck Jews felt toward 
that tabernacle, its utensils, and its priests, you must 
attain ‘‘completeness of moral and spiritual purity, 
perfection, and integrity.” On his way back from 
the dentist's, little Bill, who was looking out of the 
car window, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Those houses all 
look different |!” You see, on his way down, his mind 
was full of 2 dark fear, which threw a shadow over 
them, On his way back, it was full of joy at being 
out of that horrible dentist’s chair; and this joy, which 
illuminated his heart, seemed to shed its glory on the 
houses, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. , 


AVE the board blank at the beginning of the 
review. When you come to that, begin by 
drawing the outline of the ground plan of the 

tabernacle, eer long was it ? ow broad? How 
high? Do not go into too much detail in questioning 
the school. It will be enough if you draw out the 
various articles of furniture of the tabernacle and its 
court. What was there in the most holy place? The 
ark, Here draw the outline of the ark, as given in 
the chart below, and do this as the answers are given 
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to the various questions. In the holy place, how 
many articles of furniture were there? On the right 
side what stood? On the left side what? In the 
center before the curtain? Put these down. Now 
outside of the tabernacle what two articles were 
there? The altar and the laver. Put these down as 
indicated. 

But all this speaks to us of spiritual things. Of 
what does the ark remind us? Of heaven and the 
presence of God. What does the golden candlestick 
suggest? Jesus, the light of the world. And the 
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table of shewbread suggests what? That Jesus is 
to all the world the bread of life? The altar of in- 
cense tells of prayer, and the intercession of our 
Lord. The brazen altar, where the sacrifice was 
offered, is a reminder of Jesus our sacrifice, and the 
laver tells us of the washing of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit. See then how much even we may learn 
from that small building which God ordered Moses 
to put up in the wilderness. 
New York Ciry. 
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Worship ts only directed to God when directed by 
him. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** To thy temple I repair."’ Psalm 100: 1-5. 


**Oh, worship the King all glorious (141: 1-3. 200: 1-4.) 
above.” Psalm 26 : 1-8. 
*O brothers, lift up your voices.”’ (35: 1-5. 54: 1-7-9 


** Praise God, from whom all bles- Psalm 96: 1, 2, 6-9. 


sings flow."’ (132: 1-7. 193:1, 2 
** The church's one foundation."’ 4, 5.) 
** Praise, my soul, the King of Psalm 133: 1-3. 


heaven."* 
** Who is on the Lord's side."’ 
‘* Thy kingdom come, O God.”’ 


(197: 1, 2. 188: 1, 2.) 
Psalm 68 : 32-35. 
(245 : 1-3. 137213, 2) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il, Lesson Topic: The Tabernacle. 


Hl, Golden Text: Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving and into his courts with pratse.—Psa, 
100 : 4. 


IV. Result Sought: 


Gratitude for and reverence of God's house. 
V. Starting-Points : 


[Notrg.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. A talk about churches. 
2. Who ever saw a large tent? 
3. A review of preceding lessons, 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson SrTory. 

Begin the lesson to-day by a talk with the children 
about churches. Have them make the form of a 
church with their hands, and the spire with their two 
forefingers. Give them some physical exercise by 
having thom pretend that they are ringing the 
church bell, or walking two and two, hand in hand, 
to church. 

Why do we go to church? What do we do in 
church ? Wouldn’t you like to hear about the first 
church which the children of Israel built ? 

2. Lesson Story. 

One time the heavenly Father called Moses up into 
the mountain, and said to him: ‘‘I want to tell you 
how to build a church for my children, so that they 
may have a place to which they can go and worship.” 
Then the heavenly Father told Moses just how it was 
to be built. When Moses went down to the children 
of Israel, and told them that they were to have a 
beautiful new church, they were very glad, and were 
willing to help him all they could. They wanted a 
place where they could all meet together and sing 
their praises to the heavenly Father and worship him. 
So they all went willingly to work. The women 
helped the men in their work by making beautiful 
curtains, and I am sure the boys and girls helped 
also. 

When this wonderful church was finished, it was 
very different from the churches which we have nowa- 
days. It was not made of brick or stone, for the 
children of Israel had to take it along with them when 
they journeyed from place to place on their way to 
the promised land. It was made in the form of a 
large tent, and was called the tabernacle. 

Our tents are usually made of canvas, but this one 
was of cloth made of goats’ hair and linen. These 
coverings were held in their places by gold and silver 
fastenings. The door was covered with a beautifully 
embroidered curtain. All around this tent was a 
large courtyard, enclosed by curtains of purple and 
red and blue. Inside of the tent were two rooms, and 
between them was a large curtain called the veil. In 
the room behind the veil was placed the ark, which 
the children of Israel always carried with them, and 
there the heavenly Father was to come to speak with 
Moses, instead of calling him up tothe mountain top. 
In the other room was placed a table covered with 
gold, a beautiful golden candlestick to light up the 
tabernacle, and an altar upon which to offer incense. 
Outside of the tent, in the courtyard, was a great 
altar for burning sacrifices, and not far away a basin 
where Moses and the other ministers, who were called 
priests, could wash their hands and feet before enter- 
ing the heavenly Father's house. 

The day came at last when the new church was to 
be used for the first time. It was a great holiday. 
The golden candlestick was lighted for the first time, 
and the first sacrifices were offered to God upon the 
big altar. The people sang their hymns of praise, 
and, bowing their heads, offered up their thanksgiv- 
ing with glad hearts. What does the Golden Text 


say? The heavenly Father was pleased because 
Moses and the people had built the tabernacle. 

That night, as the people looked out from their 
tents, they saw over the tabernacle a beautiful cloud 
all filled with a bright, shining light. The heavenly 
Father had sent this cloud to shine over the new 
church by night and by day, and whenever the peo- 
ple looked at it they remembered that God was very 
near to them. One day the cloud began to move. 
Then Moses called the people together, and said, ‘‘ We 
must go also and follow the cloud.” So they took 
down the tabernacle, and put. it on the wagons pre- 
pared for it; then they folded up their tents, and 
journeyed on toward the promised land. This was one 
way which the heavenly Father had of teaching the 
people the way he wanted them to go. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest a description of 
the tabernacle suitable for an unknown class of pri- 
mary children. Much detail which has been omitted 
may or may, not be supplied by the teacher. Expla- 
nations will doubtless have to be made. The black- 
board should be freely used. Models of the taber- 
nacle furniture can be purchased from the Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
W. A. Wilde Company of Boston publishes a picture 
called ‘‘ The Tabernacle.” This could be held in the 
hand while the lesson story is being told, and after- 
ward shown to the children. 


3. TRANSITION. 

Who told Moses how to build the ciurch for the 
children of Israel? What was it called ? What was 
it built of ? Who helped Moses to build it? What 
things did the women make for it ? What was the tab- 
ernacle used for? Howdid the heavenly Father show 
that he was near his children? How did the people 
feel when the candlestick was lighted and the taber- 
nacle was used for the first time ? What did they do? 


4. TrutH EMPHASIZED. 

How thankful we ought to be to God for giving us 
a church in which to worship him! Let us sing a 
song of praise to him for the church which he has 
given us. 


** Praise him, praise him, all ye little children ; 
He is love, he is love. 

Praise him, praise him, all ye little children; 
He is love, he is love. 


** Thank him, thank him, all ye little children ; 
He is love, he is love. 
Thank him, thank him, all ye little children ; 
He is love, he is love.’’ 
Close with a short prayer, especially asking God 
for help to be reverent when irf his house. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 











The Truth Reverence 
Emphasized. should be 
shown in 
God's house. 
Transition. | Questions on the Lesson 





Story which lead up to 
the Truth Emphasized. 


The tabernacle. . 





The Lesson 
Story. 


Preparation 
for Lesson A talk about churches. 
Story. 


VII. Blackboard 
The blackboard may be used in this lesson to show 
the shape of the tabernacle, the court about it, the 
cloud over it, etc. 
The sand map might be helpfully used to make 
clear the details of this lesson story. Models and 
pictures will also be found very helpful. 


IX. Pictures 


The Tabernacle, photographed from model by 
Wilde & Co., Boston. 
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His revealed will ts central to true worship. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU can make this lesson interesting to every mem- 
ber of your class, if you will study beforehand, 
and ask them to study, Exodus 35 to go. Our 

Bible is in words. The Bible of the Israelites was in 
pictures, greatest of which was the tent of meeting. 
It taught them what God is, what they were in 
his sight, how they could approach him and be at 
peace with him. e have clearer revelations of 
these things, but we study the tabernacle as an illus- 
tration of what has since its time been more fully 
revealed. Consider: 

1. The Tabernacle Set Up. Draw a plan of it, or, 
better, teach your pupils to do so. Almost any Bible 
dictionary -will show you the outline. The materials 
were provided by the people (35 : 10-29). The plans 
were made by God (25 : 9), and the architects chosen 
by him (31; 2-6). They closely followed the plans 
(38 : 22, 23). 

Draw the lines of the court on a scale representing 
a hundred and fifty by seventy-five feet. The tent 
stands in the middle of the western end, Draw the 
most holy place by representing an exact cube, fifteen 
feet each way; the holy place of same width and 
height but twice as long, making the tent forty-five 
feet by fifteen feet, and fifteen feet high.- The court 
was made’ by a screen seven and a half feet high, of 
white linen curtains, hung by hooks on posts of 
acacia wood set in copper sockets. 

Next, locate the furniture. In the most holy place 
was the ark, within which were the stone tablets, and 
above it the mercy seat. A veil of blue, purple, and 
scarlet, separated this apartment from the holy place. 
On the right of the entrance to this was the table of 
shew-bread, with two vessels for bread, two for wine, 
and two for frankincense. On the left was a can- 
delabrum, with seven golden lamps. At the middle 
of the veil, and just in front of it, stood an altar of 
gold on which inceuse was burned in a censer. A 
curtain closed the entrance into the tent. 

In the court, facing its entrance, stood the altar of 
the burnt-offering, seven and a half feet square by 
four and a half feet high, on which sacrifices were 
offered. Between the altar and the tent was the 
laver,--a copper vessel on a pedestal, like a large 
vase, containing water which the priests drew off to 
wash their hands and feet after offering sacrifices. 

2. The Meaning of the Tabernacle. It was ‘‘a 
parable for the present time” (Heb. 9: 9), showing: 

(1.) That God dwelt with his people. The Israel- 
ites had not learned that he was a spirit, everywhere 
present. They thought he was only where they had 
erected altars. Jacob knew God was at Hebron 
where his father offered sacrifice, but he was sur- 
prised to find him at Bethel (Gen. 28: 16). The tab- 
ernacle helped to teach men that God was constantly 
with his people, and it was one great historic step in 
revealing the truth that God by his spirit dwells in 
each disciple (John 14: 23), and among his children 
(Rev. 21 : 3). ° 

(2.) The will and character of God. The ark held 
the Ten Words, the law of God for men. Above it 
was the mercy seat, and between the chgrubim the 
perpetual halo of light. These were the symbols 
which represented what we know of God. The ark 
and its contents gave the entire structure the title 
‘tabernacle of testimony.” 

(3.) The way by which men could approach God. 
The altar of Derk offering at the entrance of the 
court taught that the first step into his presence must 
be by making atonement for sin and by self-conse- 
cration to him ; the laver, that the believer must be 
cleansed from sin by the Spirit of God; the holy 
place, that the believer is a priest unto God; the 
shew-bread, that he is nourished by spiritual food 
through faith ; the golden lamps, that he is illumi- 
nated by the light of divine truth ; the altar from 
which incense rose, that he could hold communion 
with God through prayer. The veil showed that the 
immediate presence of God was most sacred. The 
ark taught the nature of the government of God, 
resting on law, but administered in mercy which by 
an everlasting covenant he had made sure to his 

ople. 

The tabernacle also stood as a figure or type which 
is now fulfilled: First, in Jesus Christ. Compare 
Exodus 40 ; 34 with John1: 14. Second, in his church, 
the body of Christ. Compare Exodus 29: 43-45 with 
2 Corinthians 6 : 16, 1 Corinthians 3: 16, 17. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Tabernacle. Draw a plan of it. Locate 
and describe each piece of furniture in the most holy 
place, the er, | place, the court. Who planned the 
tabernacle ? (Exod. 25 . 9; Heb. 8: 5.) Who fur- 
nished the materials ? (Exod. 25: 1-8.) Who built it ? 
(Exod. 38 . 22, 23.) Who set it up? (Exod. 40° 18.) 
How did Moses arrange the furniture ? (Exod. 40 
19-33:) 

2. The Meaning of the Tabernacle. Who dwelt in 
it ? (Exod. 40. 35.) ‘How did it serve as a guide to 
the people ? (Exod. 40 . 36-38.) What was the use of 
the altar at the entrance of the court ? of the laver? 
What did the table of shew-bread signify ? the seven 
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golden lamps? the golden altar of incense? What 
was the meaning of the most holy place? Why was 
its furniture called the ark of the testimony? Of 
what was the tabernacle a type ? 
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Sacrifice ever sanctifies. 


Spt 
The Senior. Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Sanctuary in the Wilderness 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 33, 34, 40). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


No question of biblical importance is more per- 
plexing than that of the sanctuary to which the —_ 
ple resorted during their wilderness sojourn. Two 
distinct descriptions seem to be given of such a pro- 
vision. A series of passages (Exod. 33: 7-11 ; Deut. 
31 : 14, 15 ; and Numbers II : 16, 17, 24-30; 12: 4, 5) 
seems to describe a ‘‘ tent of meeting,” pitched outside 
of the camp (Exod. 33: 7) where Moses received divine 
revelations, permanently guarded by Joshua (Exod. 
33: 11) Other passages (for exampie, Num. 2) repre- 
sent the tabernacle as being’a tent pitched in the mid- 
dle of the camp, guarded by the tribesmen of Levionly. 
There are various explanations given. One is that 
the ‘‘tent of meeting” was a provisional sanctuary 
before the tabernacle was constructed. Again, it 
has been regarded as the private tent of Moses. 
Still others claim that the ‘‘tent” was the actual 
Mosaic sanctuary, while the ‘‘tabernacle” is an 
idealization of the priestly writers. In any case, we 
must assume that the ark was in the sanctuary, 
and the simple ritual furniture required under the 
circumstances, 

There is a lofty symbolism in the tabernacle, 
with its Aaronic priesthood, ministering Levites, 
and stately ritual, to which no historical difficulty 
should make us blind. We can, under any sup- 
position, ask ourselves with profit what it meant 
to those who dwelt so fondly upon all these details 
of size and workmanship and material, which seem 
less important to the reader of to-day. They dwell 
upon the voluntary character of the gifts which 
made the ritual possible, and upon the costliness of 
each article made for it. Nothing was too good for 
Jehovah when he dwelt amidst his people. The 
tabernacle, guarded as it was from rude or thought- 
less intrusion, symbolized the freedom of access to 
God always available to the one in need. It re- 
minded the Israelites that he was always with them. 
It also represented his holiness, not to be lightly 
questioned or with impunity desecrated. Even 
its exactness of form and measurement may have 
put them in mind of the perfection and harmony of 
all that pertains to the divine. Particularly the 
innermost holy chamber, empty of all save the sacred 
ark, suggested by its very emptiness the invisibility 
and spirituality of God. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prevared a list of 
useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, which contains 
also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. It 
will Be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The best article on the Tabernacle is the recent 
one by Kennedy in Volume IV of the Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible. The volume by Brown, 
‘‘The Tabernacle,” sixth edition, 1899, is worthy of 
study. Westcott in his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has a thoughtful essay on the 
**General Significance of the Tabernacle.” An- 
other essay of the same general character, discuss- 
ing the symbolism of the tabernacle, is to be found 
on pp. 261 ff. of Ottley’s great book, ‘‘ Aspects of the 
Old Testament.” 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ] , 

1. The Purpose of the Sacred Tent. (1.) Why 
was such a structure necessary or desirable? (2.) 
Was the use emphasized in Exodus 33 inconsistent 
at all with the use emphasized in Exodus 4o ? 

2. /ts General Plan. (3.) What were its linear 
measurements, and into what two compartments 
was it divided? (4.) In what way was it erected 
and stayed ? 

3. /ts Furniture. (s.) According to Exodus 39 : 
33 ff., what were the prominent articles to be seen 
within the Tabernacle? (6.) Were there any deco- 
tative additions ? (7.) What tools were essential 
for the erection of the tabernacle or for the main- 
tenance of the service ? 

4. /ts Value to the Hebrew. (8.) What ideas 
did it embody concerning God in his relationship 
to men? (9.) What did it suggest regarding his 
nature? (10.) Would these general truths have 
been foreshadowed by the simple tent of Exodus 33? 
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IV. Some Leapinc THoucuts. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

There is a value in religious symbolism which has 
always been recognized by mankind. But are there 
limits to that value ? 

Whatever brings man into conscious relation to 
God is commendable, whether it be of temporary or 
permanent value. 
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Cleansing comes before consecration. 





Work and Workers 








Field Workers in International 
Council at Denver 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
President International Field Workers’ Department 


HE coming of the International Convention to 
Denver meant much to the Field Workers’ De- 
partment of the convention. Nearly half of 

the membership of the body were now for the first 
time within reach of a field workers’ conference. 
About seventy-five of the members were present, 
many of the Eastern workers arriving on the second 


day. 
/ The sessions opened on Wednesday morning, June 


25, and continued until Thursday afternoon at a 
quarter to three, when the department proceeded in 
a body to attend the service in commemoration of 
our departed leader, Mr. B. F. Jacobs. Adjourned 
meetings were held on the Friday and Monday fol- 
lowing. On yt mee evening the department 
united with the primary department in a joint session 
to consider the methods of primary field work. 

The program, prepared with much care by a special 
committee, of which Mr. W. J. Semelroth of Missouri 
was the efficient chairman, provided a wide range of 
topics helpful to field workers. Each topic was cov- 
ered in a brief paper, followed by discussion. Among 
the themes presented were, on state work, ‘‘ The 
Sunday-school Field Worker,” by Mr. Semelroth; 
‘The Executive Chairman,” by Mr. George G. Wal- 
lace of Nebraska; ‘‘State Representation in Coun- 
ties,” by Mr. J. H. Engle of Kansas; ‘‘The Tour 
Plan"’ (of field work), by Mr. E. A. Fox of Kentucky; 
‘Raising Money,” by the Rev. Dr. A. P. George of 
Missouri, and ‘‘ Statistics,” by the Rev. E. M. Fergus- 
son of New Jersey. Oncounty work, ‘‘ Meeting Diffi- 
culties in a New County,” by the Rev. John Orchard 
of North Dakota; ‘‘ Making a Convention Program,” 
by Mr. H. T. Plant of Colorado; ‘‘Sparsely Settled 
Lee: by the Rev. W. C. Merritt of Washing- 
ton; ‘‘The County Association,’ by Mr. George W. 
Miller of Illinois, and ‘‘ The County Convention,” by 
Mr. B. F. Mitchell of Iowa. On department work, 
**Conferences of Department Superintendents,” by 
Mr. Earl S. Bingham of California, and ‘‘ The Normal 
Department,” by the Rev. John C. Carman of In- 
diana, with the primary addresses of Wednesday 
evening. Model Bible lessons were also given, and 
a model field address was presented by the Rev. 
Frank F. Lewis of Nebraska. 

Tne review of the triennium by President Day 
showed successful conferences held at Toledo and 
Baltimore, with a continuance of helpful distribution 
of literature among the members. Treasurer Meigs 
reported a total membership of 254, with a balance in 
hand after providing for all dale. The Committee 
on Statistics, Mr. J. H. Engle, chairman, presented 
ten standard statistical questions, which were ap- 
proved, and recommended to all state and provincial 
secretaries for incorporation in their blanks for the 
next three annual statistical canvasses. The ques- 
tions, in substance, are: (1.) Officers and teachers; 
(2) scholars; (3) average attendance; (4) months open; 
(5) Home Department members; (6) separate room 
for primary class; (7) cradle-roll members; (8) nor- 
mal-class students; (9) scholars joined the church; 
(10) has school observed Decision Day ? 

The topic ‘‘The Future of our Department” 
brought out ee for expansion and reform 
from the Rev. W. C. Merritt of Washington, Mr. 
W. C. Shafer of West Virginia, and Mr. Lewis Col- 
fins of Texas, which bere fruit in a reorganization of 
the work, which promises to make the department of 
far greater practical utility to the members than it 
hasever been. Mr. Merritt justly objected to the fact 
that, until this meeting, no conference held since his 
entrance in 1895 had come nearer his field than that 
of Toledo, 1900,—a prohibitory distance. He recom- 
mended a series of conferences in each year when an 
International Convention is not held. 

The new plan provides for an enlarged and scat- 
tered executive committee, the six vice-presidents 
representing the several divisions of the field. To 
this committee, acting in sections, is entrusted the 
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BUSINESS | | 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. *osilions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positiohs are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
lor inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list atany time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 391. 





$50.00 Round Trip to California, Chicago 
& North-Western R’y from Chicago, August 
2to10. The new Overland Limited, the 
luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
8.00 P. M. Un- 
rivaled scenery. Variable routes. New draw- 


ing-room sleeping-cars and compartment cars, 


Only three days en route. 


All meals 
Buffet library cars (with 
Electric lighted throughout. Two 
other fast trains 10.00 A. M. and 11.30 P. M. 
daily. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions 
to California, 


observation cars (with telephone), 
in dining-cars. 
barber). 


The best of everything. 


Oregon, and Washington. 
Apply to your nearest ticket agent, or ad- 
dress W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Homeseekers’ Cheap Excursions to the 
West and Northwest via Chicago & North- 
Western R’y from Chicago, June 17, July 1- 
15, August 5-19, September 2-16, and 
October 7 and 21. Exceptionally low rates 
to a large number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern Iowa, 
Western Minnesota, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota. Better own a farm. Start 
now. Send two-cent stamp to W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, for copy of 
the ‘‘ North-Western Homeseeker.’’ W., A. 
Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The fish are biting up in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, First-class train service Chicago 
& North-Western R’y during the fishing sea- 
son. 





in effect. 
Direct connection is made at Chicago with 
all lines from the south and east. Ask any 
ticket agent for particuiars, or address for 
free booklets and full information, W. A. Cox, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer tourist rates now 


Very Low Round Trip Rates via the 
North-Western Line Chicago to Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, until September 15th. 
Return limit, October 31, 1902. Luxurious | 
fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 A. M., 8.00 | 
and 11.30 P. M. daily. For tickets and in- 
formation apply to W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Why Not Use the 


REVISED BIBLE | 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the American Standard 
Edition is admitted to be ‘the 
most excellent translation of the 
oy! Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.” 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.*’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the-back of the 
title page. Prices gp 1.50 
upwards. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 B. 18th St.. New York 





| when appointed. 


| B. F. Mitchell. 


| will long remember the pe and 


| inces were represented in the registra- 
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holding of several conferences each non- 
International year, with a view of fully 
covering the field in each triennium. | 
At a meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee it was agreed to endeavor to hold 
conferences in 1903 at Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Memphis, Tennessee; and Port- 
land, Maine; and in 1904 at Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; also 
that a central committee of six shouid 
have power to act for the executive com- | 
mittee in making arrangements, each 
conference to be managed by a commit- 
tee of three. It is hoped to arrange at 
each conference for the presence of lead- 
ing members from other divisions of the 
field. 

The new officers are: President, the 
Rev. E. M. Fergusson. Vice-presidents, 
H. S. Conant, Massachusetts; the Rev. 
George O. Bachman, Tennessee; W. C. 
Pearce, Illinois; the Rev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt; the Rev. E. W. Halpenny, Quebec; 
and the International colored field worker 
Secretary, E. A. Fox. 
Treasurer and membership secretary, 
Executive Committee, 
these, with Alfred Day, Michigan; Hugh 
Cork, Pennsylvania; the Rev. A. Lucas, 
New Brunswick ; George W. Watts, 
North Carolina ; Noah Shakespeare, 
British Columbia ; S. H. Atwater, Colo- 
rado ; and C. M. Campbell, California; 
ex officto, Marion Lawrance, Dr. George 
W. Bailey, and W. N. Hartshorn. 

To every ‘ field worker,” whether in 
township, county, city, state, province, 
or continent, the Field Workers’ De- 

artment extends an invitation to enroll. 

erms of membership may be had from | 
Mr. B. F. Mitchell, Des Moines, lowa. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


me 
The Western School of 
Primary Methods 


By Israel P. Black 


Secretary International Primary Department 


HE five hundred registered students 


| lessons they received, and the black- 
| board will appear in many schoolrooms 





who were privileged to attend the 
sessions of the Western School of | 
Primary and Junior Methods in Denver 


help which they received while they sat 
at the feet of the largest number of pri- 
mary and junior instructors that ever 
gathered in one place. This was made 
possible as this school preceded the 
Tenth International Sunday-school Con- 
vention. 

The first student to register was Mrs. 
J. A. Walker, the President of the Den- 
ver Primary Union, and Primary Secre- 
tary of Colorado. It was largely through 
Mrs. Walker’s efforts that the atten- 
dance from Colorado reached the number 
of two hundred and thirty-three stu- 
dents. Thirty-two states and four prov- 


tion, and two came from Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

It would be difficult to decide what 
part of the work received the most atten- 
tion. 

The Beginners’ section, with such ex- 

rt instructors as Miss Finie Murfree 

urton, Mrs. H. Elizabeth Foster, Mrs. 
W. J. Semelroth, Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, 
and Miss E. D. Paxton, appeared to be 
a favorite place; and, no doubt, this was 
due to the novelty of this new work for 
the little ones, which has already cap- 
tured hearts and minds. 

The Primary section had the largest 
attendance, and often reached two hun- 
dred. It never lacked in interest when 
taught by such experienced teachers as 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Mrs. Mary Foster 
Bryner, Mrs. H. M. Hamill, Mrs. M. S. 
Lamoreaux, Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, Miss 
aes cee L. Baldwin, and others who 
are developing into good teachers. 

The Junior section, while presided 
over by well-known workers, was doubly 
blest in having one teacher, and that one 
the acknowledged leader in Junior work, 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. The interest in 
this grade was so strong that many re- 
mained after the close of the session for | 
Mrs. Kennedy to solve their difficult | 
problems. 

The blackboard class was the greatest ! 








| the primar 


attraction of the school, and enrolled | 
one hundred and sixty students, who 
never failed to appear on time. To | 
many it was a revelation to see what 
could be done with a small piece of 
crayon in the hands of an expert like 
Miss Florence H. Darnell. Many will 
not only carry home the boards as sou- | 
venirs, but will also carry the practical 


where it has never before been seen. 

The closing hour was devoted to the 
discussion of the Beginners’ course, the 
result of which made evident to every 
one that there was not only a strong de- 
sire to use the course, but to have it 
extended to two years. 

The last few moments of a devotional 
order, conducted by General Secretary 
Marion Lawrance, will never fade from 
the memory of those who received a 
spiritual uplift, as with closed and tear- 
ful eyes they sang the Mizpah, and in 
all respects the greatest School of 
Methods came to an end. No, not an 
end, for to the uttermost bounds of the 
continent will its teachings and in- 
fluence be felt, perhaps more than any- 
where else in the little schoolhouse at 
the country cross-roads, where new 4 
methods will be introduced, and the | 
teacher will be better able to feed the 
Saviour’s lambs with his Word because 
of her attendance at the Denver Sum- | 
mer School of Methods. 

Testimonies as to the value of the | 
instruction are numerous. One said : | 
‘*The school has been of more help to | 
us teachers than the great convention 
will be.” Another said that she would 

‘9 back to her missionary work in. 

ilawaii with greater interest than ever 
before. Another said that ‘after fif- 
teen years of hard work alone she 
had at last received just the help she 
needed.” 

Here are a few thoughts that a 

be 





| from the instructors, and that shou 


passed along : 

Music.—Miss Baldwin said: ‘“ Aim 
always for quality, rather than quan- 
tity, of tune in music.” 

Child-study.—Miss Burton said: ‘‘ Ex- 
perience is born of experiment.” ‘‘ Train- 
ing includes leaving alone as well as 
directing forces.” 

Lesson Construction.—Mrs. Barnes 
said: ‘‘ The abstract must be made con- 
crete.”” ‘‘ The negative must always be 
coupled with a positive.” 

Blackboard.—Miss Darnell said: 
‘*Any one can draw. By this statement 
I do not mean that all may become 
artists ; very few reach that high stan- 
dard.” 

Junior.—Mrs. Kennedy said: ‘‘ Begin 
as soon as you get your children from 
to have them put into | 
writing their thoughts on the lesson. | 
The old education taught the three R's, 
—reading, writing, arithmetic. The 
new education teaches the three H’s,— 
the head, the hand, the heart.” 

Would it not be possible to multiply | 
these schools of methods all over the | 
land? I feel sure this is not the last 





| one to be held in the far West. 


The students are greatly indebted to | 
the Denver Primary Union and its 
many helpers, who did so much for 
their comfort. The Union knows how 
to give a genuine Western welcome. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


al 


What the Tents are Doing 
for Philadelphia 


By Allan Sutherland 





HE Evangelistic Committee of the | 
Philadelphia Presbyteries and the | 
Presbyterian Social Union has en- 

tered upon its fourth summer of evan- 
gelistic work, with the promising outlook 
of an even more successful campaign | 
than those of the previous three sum- | 
mers, which were highly satisfactory. 

It was in April, 1899, that Mr. Moody 
accepted an invitation from the Presby- 
terian Social Union of Philadelphia to 
address this representative body of lay- 
men of the Presbyterian Church in one 
of their monthly meetings: ‘The seed 
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was then sown, and the Social Union 
appointed a committee of twelve men 
to consider the matter of summer work, 
and to determine upon some method by 
which the multitudes could have the gos- 
pel preached to them at a time when 


| church activities are ordinarily running 


low. After afew meetings to consider the 
field and methods, it was deemed wise 
to invite the two presbyteries of Phila- 
delphia to appoint similar committees t 
co-operate in the anticipated work. 

This was readily done, and soon the 
ministers were heartily united with the 


| laymen in what has resulted in a truly 
| great work, with promise of even greate 
| possibilities. 


The entire committee, rep- 
resenting laymen and ministers, con- 
sists of twenty-eight men, of which: 
John L. Converse is chairman, It in- 
cludes many of the busiest men, both 
ministers and laymen, of our city, but 
they are glad of the blessed privilege 
afforded them. 

During the first summer, three tents 
were kept in use with meetings every 
night except Saturday; the second year, 
five tents were placed in operation from 
the first. Tents have the advantage over 
church buildings or halls or places of 
meeting in that they are cooler, more 
attractive and inviting, to the people 
who are ‘not accustomed to attending 
church, and who, in some cases, could 
not be persuaded to enter a church. 
The tents are well lighted with electric 
or Kitson lights. They are also com- 
fortably seated with light folding chairs, 
and the platform, large enough to ac- 
commodate twenty-five singers, an or- 
gan, and the speakers, was erected at 
the side or end of each tent. 

The tents are placed in vacant lots, 
which were secured in the midst of the 
most densely populated sections of the 
city, and where two or more churches 
could unite with their workers. A tent 
would remain two weeks, or even longer, 
in one place, the length of time depend- 
ing usually upon the judgment of the 
workers in charge, the interest mani- 
fested, and the character of the district. 
In the selection of locations, elevated, 
clean, open, and quiet lots were necessa- 
rily always sought. A feature being 
emphasized in this season’s work is the 
placing of tents in cows where there 
seems to be a favorable opportunity for 
permanent work, and it is hoped that the 
organization of Presbyterian churches 
in localities where they did not exist may 
be the ultimate outcome of this move- 
ment in the near future. Twochurches 
have been built on lots where tent ser- 
vices were held last summer. The best 
available consecrated musical talent is 
secured, and old standard gospel songs 





Cool Bodies 
Made by Appetizing Food 


You can feel as ‘fit as a lord’’ in hot 
weather if you eat sensibly. If you aren't en- 
tirely happy in hot weather suppose you quit 
your way and try ours. 

Take a cold sponge bath, dress leisurely, and 
sit down to a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and 
cream, a little fruit, and a cup of Postum Food 
Coffee. Don't fear, you won't starve ; on the 
contrary, that ‘‘lordly feeling’’ will take pos- 
session of you by lunch time. 

Grape-Nuts is a concentrated food, and con- 
tains as much nourishment as bulky body-heat- 
ing food like meat, potatoes, etc. Its crisp 
dainfiness will appeal to your palate, and the 
result is a very marked difference in the tem- 
perature of the body and the certainty of ease 
and perfect digestion. 

Quit coffee ; it unnaturally stimulates the 
brain and nerves, heating the body, amd caus- 
ing an uneven temper ; use Postum Food Cof- 
fee, has a charming flavor when properly made, 
and does not affect the nervous system, but as- 
sists the brain to work with ease and clearness. 

Experience and experiment in food and its 
application to the human body has brought out 
these facts. They can be made use of, and add 
materially to the comfort of the user during the 
hot weather, 

Look through the recipe book in each Grape- 
Nuts package for delicious puddings, entrees, 
salads, and desserts. 
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and hymns, such as ‘*‘ Rock of Ages 2 
and ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” are 
used. : 

A great deal is made of congregational 
singing, led by a good, strong chorus, 
with organ or cornet. Singing-books 


with notes are given to every one, and | 
fifteen minutes, or more, are spent in | 


singing at the opening of the service. 
Following this there is a short prayer 
and scriptural reading. The speaker, 
then, without note or manuscript, ad- 
dresses the audience for twenty minutes 
in a simple, straightforward way. At 
the close, an immediate acceptance of 
Christ as the sinner’s personal Saviour 
is usually urged. After-meetings are 
generally held, and almost without ex- 
ception there would be some earnest in- 
quirers. 

Those who attend the meetings and 
help are the earnest Christians from va- 
rious churches,—deacons and elders, 
Sunday-schoo] teachers, and a large 
number of the young people from the 
Christian Endeavor societies,—the one 
aim of all being to reach the unsaved. 








Students from Princeton Seminary and 


Lincoln University have assisted in the | 
services, and visited the homes of those | 
Over four thou- 


who expressed interest. 
sand homes were visited in one season. 
During one week alone, twenty thou- 
sand persons were in attendance at the 
various tents. During another week 
almost five hundred homes were visited, 
and eleven cottage prayer- meetings 
were conducted. 

The speakers are not only evangelists, 
but ministers, laymen, and theological 
professors, among them the ablest men 
of the land. No offerings are taken, 
Everything is avoided that could pos- 
sibly be misconstrued by the most skep- 
tical that we are after anything but the 
hearts and souls of the people. No 
books of any kind are sold, though tracts 
and papers are given away, especially 
im the children’s meetings. 

The cost of the first year was about 
nine thousand dollars ; the second, over 
eleveme thousand dollars,—the entire 
amount being raised by individual gifts. 
The speakers are not allowed to make 
any appeals for themselves nor for insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 

The results of these campaigns have 
been chiefly of two classes and along 
two general lines,—first, affecting the 
multitudes, or extensively; second, af- 
fecting the churches engaged in the 
work, or reflexively. 

The statement that fully a thousand 
each summer professed conversion, while 
correct, does not begin to indicate the 
extent of the result. There have been 
additions to churches of all denomina- 
tions in the localities of the tents. The 
second class of results is, to the writer’s 
mind, of transcendent importance, and 
most significant in the particular stage of 
the church of Christ. 

Organizations which have been united 
in the movement have themselves re- 
ceived untold blessing and genuine 
quickening, which has been felt through 
the entire year in the churches. The 
evangelistic spirit has, no doubt, been 
more prominent in many of the churches. 
The Rev. Ford C. Ottman, one of the 
earnest evangelists who has been en- 
gaged in the week during this sum- 
mer, gave the writer his impressions 
of the character of the audiences, as he 
found them; namely, ‘‘ One of the most 
touching things in this tent work, and 
one that has appealed to me most, is to 
see, and I may say without exception, 
in every audience’ I have addressed, 
those faces‘on which the story of ruin is 
but too plainly written.” 

All over the country, in other de- 
nominations as well as the Presbyterian, 


interest has been aroused in this sum- | 


mer tent work; and the crowning result | 


of the Philadelphia movement came 
when the General Assembly, at its 


eins in the spring of 1901, took | 


oad-minded and outlooking action in 
regard to evangelistic work, appointing 
a strong conimittee to consider methods 
and encourage and foster work of this 
kind in all the borders of the church. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wren answering adverti nts, pl 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





| wanna Railroad. 
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To Clean 
Nursing Bottles. 


Nothing is more difficult to Keep 
clean and sweet than a nursing 
bottle. Yet if it is not thoroughly 
cleaned, the particles of milk 
adhering to it become rancid and 
affect the health of the infant, 


No trouble will 


arise from this 


cause, if, after using the bottle, 
it is first rinsed in cold water, 


then 


filled with warm. Ivory 


Soap suds and let stand for half 
an hour, and then well rinsed. 














Pictures 


are hard to secure. 
the American way. 


others have missed. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 
tures, in accordance with your offer. 





' Bible Class Free 


ig IS easy enough to get photographs of the things that everybody 
sees in the Holy Land, but when you want to find pictures that 
show unusual and characteristic bits of life and landscape, such views 


The Rev. Dr. Leeper, an American traveler, has made pictures in 
He hasn't set up his camera just where everybody 
else has, but he has gone to great trouble and expense to get views that 
He has selected a special set of seven pictures 
for The Sunday School Times Company, illustrating the Old Testament 
lessons that begin July 1 in the International Series, and he has pre- 
pared careful descriptions of each scene, printed with the picture. 

Each photograph is reproduced by special process on heavy plate 
paper, and is admirably suited for presentation to class members, or 
for placing on the walls of a Bible-class room. 
margins and descriptive matter, measure 94 12% inches. 


, HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send the set of seven Leeper pictures to any one who sends 
us $1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions from any senior Bible 
class—two sets for ten trial subscriptions. 


—ee These blanks are for your convenience in orderi 


for Your 


The pictures, including 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of ‘The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 
tures, in accordance with your offer. 














Vacation Stories 


If you are planning a trip to the mountains 
this summer, be sure to send for ‘* Mountain 
and Lake Resorts,’’ 
by the Passenger Department of the Lacka- 


It will tell you about some 


The Four=Track 








of the most delightful places in the East. 
The book is handsomely illustrated, and con- 
tains a series of amusing sketches entiticd 


‘*The Experiences of Pa.’’ It will be sent 


a little book just issued | on request, accompanied by five cents in 


postage stamps, to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 


| senger Agent, New York City. 


News 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, July 19, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


% 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each- per year. 

$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


b 4 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
~ 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 














The Colorado Short Line 


From St. Louis and Kansas City, 
via the Pueblo Gateway to 


Colorado, Utah, and the 
Pacific Coast 


Observation Parlor Café Cars, meals a la 
carte, and elegant Pullman service, electric 
lights and fans. Double daily service. The 
scenic line through Colorado. Through ser- 
vice to California. 

THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of 
Memphis, Hot Springs, Ark., and principal 
oints, in Texas, Mexico, and California. 
tlegant through service and Dining Cars, 
meals a /a carte, and Pullman Sleeping Cars 
with electric lights and fans. 

For further information, apply to 


W.E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 
335 Broadway. New York City. 

















} THE STORY OF 
THE DENVER 
CONVENTION 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 
E. M. Fergusson, and Israel P. 
Black, together with an editorial on 
what the Tenth International Sun- 
day-school Convention stood for, 
lists of the new committees, resolu- 
tions, and other matter of value and 
interest to all Sunday-school work- 
ers. Made up from what has ap- 
eared in The Sunday School ‘Times 
reshly edited and added to. 

A paper pamphlet of go pages or 
less, § cents each; 50 cents a dozen; 
£7.75 a hundred, postage free. 

2 Just what you need while waiting 
>» for the large official report. Order 
4 

? at once from 


J 
§ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
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An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address George H. Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 





3 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 ; 


50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She hoids it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t tight—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andccoking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 








grease to fight. 














Individual Communion 
Outfits, Send, or, “ee, catalog 


and list of users. 
SanrTany Communion Ourrit Co. 
Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE. GENUINE. MEREELY BELL 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 
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David and Goliath 
A Little Shot Put Old King Coffee Out of 


Business 
When medicine fails, they sometimes send 
sick people away to another climate for their 
health. Sometimes the climate does it, but 


more often they stumble on the proper food to 
take, and then get well. 


How 


the second—that patting =. 
the roof will last 50 years. e 


~~ 
i '@) manufacturers of MF Roofing 


Tin have lately published a com- 


Make 
lhe 


Best 


og manual of roofing and roof- 
ng material which will be sent 
free to anyone interested in roofs, 


MIF 


Roofing Tin 


is made entirely by hand labor— 


R<ele) a 


ee anni 


the ‘‘old-style’’ process. It hasthe 
heaviest coating of pure tin 
and new lead—im pervious 


to rust or atmospheric = 
Ask your roofer—or for a 
copy of the book, 


Tanta. enaeeaernattet 
$< a a“ 
AMERICAN 


TIN PLATE COMPANY, 





New York. 








A lady in San Diego tells of a friend who left 
her home each December, for the past two 


winters, to go to Cal. for her health. She says: | 


‘Almost all of her time was spent in visiting 
the doctor and sitting in a big chair and watch- 
ing the clock to note the time for her next dose 
of medicine, Nervousness was her principal 
trouble, and, with others of kindred nature, 
made life for. her a burden. 

**On the occasion of her last visit, I begged 
her to give up the use of coffee, and use Postum 
Coffee. She replied that she could not stop 
coffee. I said no more at the time, but the 
next morning at breakfast I passed her a fra- 
grant, steaming cup of Postum, making it as it 
should be made. After that I had no more 
trouble, and my friend drank no more coffee. 
But the most surprising part of the experience 
was the change that soon came over her. 

‘* We began to notice it within less than a 
week. In less than a month her nervousness 
had left her, and in three months she was a 
new woman in face, figure, and health. I had 


not dared to hone for so much benefit, although 
I had been greatly benefited myself by Postum, 
but coffee to her system was simply poisonous, 
and I believe this is the case with many 
others. She returned to her home in De- 
cember, and was married within less than two 
months after. She never fails to give credit to 


at pointofcontact with the hand ot 
A solid gold case wears thin and weak 
and a cheap filled case wears shabby. 
A Jas. Boss Stiffened Go 

ranteed to wear for 2% years. Itis 
made of two layers of solid gold with 


> slayer of stiffening metal bet ween, all 


JAS. BOS 


welded Sages in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of 
a century and the stiffening metal will 
keep the case strong as long as you wear 
it. This is why thousands wear the 


Ss GOLD 


Watch Case 


on costly works in preference , solid gold case. Ask your 
8 


eweler to show you a Jas. 


Case and look for the 


eystone trade-mark stamped inside, Send for Booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Free fo Boys & Girls. 


You can earn handsome presents 


afow hours 


pleasant work, making & special distribution of 
“DUNHAM’S COCOANUT.” 
SIMPLY SEND YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL 





and we will send you a book showing the presents 
and tell you how to get them, You must get in your 
mame at once to take advantage of this offer. 


Dunham Cocoanut Co. °2¢ "ans 


























Postum for her health, or thanks to me for 
teaching her to raake it properly,—and well she 
may, for Postum has done for her what travel, 
doctors, and medicine failed to do."" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 








If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 
-_ favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 

hy,’ sent free on request, you will 
find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examinedby one of our salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








B. & B. 


severely reduced prices 


—lowest ever known on choice goods—mak 
ing this Shelf Emptying the most effectiv: 
we ever did. 

Broken lines 75c. to $1.00 Dress Goods 


oc. 

" Large odd lines 75c. and Dollar Foulai 
Silks, seasonable handsome styles, 50c. 
Special sale of odd lines choice Foula: 
Silks, 35¢. 

Anderson’s finest 40c. Madras, 25¢. 
Great lots of good and pretty Wash Goods 
6K%c., 1oc., 12%c., 1§c.—such kinds a 
never before had for so little in all experi 
ence —your investigation by sample wi 
prove it so convincingly you’ll want to bu 
and be glad of the chance at these prices. 
All over the store—every department 
surplus and odd lots have prices slashed | 
sell without a word, 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suit 
Skirts, ‘Waists, Shirt-Waist Suits, Was 
Gowns, Muslinwear—reductions it will d 
your pocketbook good to write for specic. 
information about. 

Write to-day and save dollars. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa 















sive you all the advantages of a French 
chef without the cost or bother. All the 
good things in key-openingcans are better 
than you can possibly make at home, and 
are ready-to-serve. 

maps, cise 0211 \nchng Th ae ee 


atlas—sent anywhere for 6 t t ata 
oles ree, “How to Make Good Things 


Libby, McNeill & Libby Chicago 
eeqeneceesooee 


UNION ACADEMY 4%%5.. 


Incorporated. 20th year opens Sept. 1. Special at 
tention paid to earnest young men of slender mean 
and mature years. S. came to us from a Wisconsi: 
grammar school, aged 19, without means, graduate: 
with honor from a leading college, taught, and finishe: 
at Leipsic when 30. B. came at 264°is now preachin,; 
in Nebraska. We have sent outyr2 clergymen, 1 
ysicians, 11 dentists, 4 lawyers, civil and electric: ; 
engineers, members of college faculties, journalist 
and scores of teachers and business men. A few lad 








wanted who have ambition and relish hard work. A! 
academic branches. Modern methods. Bible histor 
arequired study. Christian aims and atmosphere pr: 
nounced. 

W. W. Farts, D.D., and 

R. P. Baxer, B.A. (Oxon.), 


, Princi- 
B.Sc. (Lond.) } pals. 


res ' Mercersberg, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy {Yiercersberg, Pa. 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. ‘erms moderate 


Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


" Send for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, My 
tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartered. Hoth sexes. eee. 











New styles 
are 
constantly } 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
catalogue. 
Of all 
booksellers. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OXFORD BIBLES 














CHURCH HYMNS & § For Tent, Outdoor. 
GOSPEL SONGS and Union Meetings 
Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, ro cents. 

The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. . 




















